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Between 
Us 
Teachers 


By Earl G. Nicks, Ed. D. 


“The trend is here. It won't be 
long now before most boys 
and girls will learn to type as 
they grow up. 

“In view of this trend, bus- 
iness teachers can and should 
make an important contribu- 
tion by exerting every effort 
to see that typing is taught 
well, learned well. Few teach- 
ers have the opportunity to 
give students a skill that will 
be so much appreciated, so 
often used. Let us hope our 
pupils remember us well and zr 
that they say of typing: ‘It | j 
was easy—It was fun!’” i 


Eat & Wine. 


After two years of inten- 
sive research and re-designing 
efforts, Golden-Touch—light- 
est touch in standard type- 
writer history—is available 


your pupils “Magic Gloves” 


Lightest touch in for your classes: 

standard typewriter history! 26% less effort than Brand A 
17% less effort than Brand B 

Only Underwood makes easy tap- Golden-Touch of the totally new 14% less effort than Brand C 


tap typing possible on a standard “Touch-Master” does! You'll find 
typewriter! And nothing encour- _ it’s far less tiring to you, too, to 
ages would-be secretaries to keep teach typing on the Golden-Touch 
practicing the way the light-light Standard! 


The end of pound-pound typ- 

To call i ! j i 
For a classroom demonstration underwood Call your Underwood Showroom 
at your convenience: — listed in the Yellow Pages Touch keys into action—gives 


sharp, clean print with no 
back-breaking penalty. 


underwood... 
only standard with th Golden Jouch 
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The FRIDEN CALCULATOR... fully auto- 


matic...everywhere known as The Thinking 


Machine of American Business. Easiest to 
learn on, most practical to teach on—because 
the Friden performs more steps in figure- 
work without operator decisions than any 
other calculating machine. In office after 
office this is the Number One automatic 
machine used for payroll calculations, in- 
voices, percentages, discounts, inventory, 


taxes, interest. 


@kriden creat 


The 10-key Natural Way FRIDEN ADDING 
MACHINE, the most efficient way to teach 


and learn addition. Patented keyboard fits 


and helps the hand. Visible Check window 
shows each item (for accurate work) before 
it is printed or added. Many more step- 
ahead features. Available as Model ABY 
with automatic stepover of multiplicand for 


rapid multiplication. 


Rent or buy from - 
Send now for details of the helpful Friden Teaching Plan. T] ‘wal 


No obligation, of course. Address Friden Calculating Machine Co., Inc., 
San Leandro, California. 


...and here are two fine Friden 
A New “figuring tools” your students 
or Busi will be working with in 
TODAY'S AUTOMATIC OFFICE 
/ 


Famous ABC Shorthand 


GRANTED THE GOOD HO 


GUARANTY SEAL! 


We are proud and privileged to announce that 
SPEEDWRITING shorthand now bears the 
WORLD'S MOST FAMOUS SYMBOL OF CON- 
SUMER CONFIDENCE—the Good Housekeeping 
Guaranty Seal! 


It has been examined and found “exactly as advertised.” 


Now SPEEDWRITING is doubly guaranteed—by the Good House- 
keeping Seal—by the Speedwriting Company! 


SPEEDWRITING shorthand offers high school and college gradu- 
ates a shortcut to success—with a shortcut to shorthand. It is ideal 
for students whose studies have not included the vital skill of 
shorthand—and those who tried and failed to master symbol 
shorthands—-because . . . 


.. . SPEEDWRITING'S efficiency is guaranteed to graduates who 
want to qualify for a stenographic or secretarial job in WEEKS 
instead of months! Students can learn SPEEDWRITING shorthand 
in a fraction of the time reqhired by symbol systems because 
it is written with the familiar ABC’s they already know. 
SPEEDWRITING shorthand is accepted and preferred everywhere 
for its ease of learning, its dependability, its unfailing accuracy! 


Truth that SPEEDWRITING shorthand is indeed a modern miracle 
is self-evident because . . . 


. everyone knows the Good Housekeeping Guaranty is granted 
only after study and investigation. Moreover it is job-proven by 
over 350,000 successful graduates—40% of whom had previously 
tried and failed to master symbol shorthands! 


We'd be happy to send you the details about SPEEDWRITING— 
the shorthand geared to meet the needs of high school and college 
graduates in today’s business world. 


There Are No Strings to a SPEEDWRITING Franchise 


The facts are that, unlike other franchise courses, SPEEDWRITING CHARGES 
NOTHING for the franchise—-SETS NO QUOTA—NO ADVERTISING 
MINIMUM! You pay ONLY FOR THE TEXTBOOKS YOU ORDER! 


The SPEEDWRITING Company pays the entire cost of the $600,000.00 Annual 


National Advertising Campaign. You pay no assessments—no per student or 
inquiry charges. 


That’s why an EXCLUSIVE SPEEDWRITING shorthand franchise is 
TODAY’S BEST INVESTMENT for far-sighted, progressive business schools. 


IS SPEEDWRITING TAUGHT IN YOUR CITY? 
WRITE TO: 


The Speedwriting Company 


Dept. 7505-7, 55 West 42nd Street, N. Y. 36, N. Y. 


© 1957, The Speedwriting Company 


USEKEEPING 


© Guaranteed by 
Good Housekeeping 
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SHORTHAND 


With the Good Housekeeping Seal—— 
Gives You All These Plus Factors Too: 


@ because it has cut learning time 75%, 
—enables students to cut learning time 
for complete stenographic and secre- 
tarial courses in half 


reduces student dropouts by two-thirds 


graduates 85% of students 


offers unique, on-the-job type of in- 
struction—tapes for shorthand teach- 
ing, tapes for typing instruction, and 
tapes for Business English ' teaching 


@ has published a new kind of Business 
English text students prefer 


© offers superior service to teachers 


®@ is nationally advertised to over 61 
million prospective students monthly 
via a $600,000 annual campaign. Also 
reaches 3,000,000 high school seniors 
monthly in Senior Scholastic Magazine. 


® provides almost 50% new enrollments 
through recommendations of graduates 


® offers National Lifetime Privileges, 
Brush-up, Transfer and Employment 
Privileges to graduates of over 400 
schools in the U. S., Canada, Cuba and 


Hawaii! 


Secretarial training is of top importance to- 
day for high school graduates. The need 
for qualified secretaries and stenographers 
is Critical—recent reports indicate a country- 
wide shortage of 600,000 to 1,000,000 
workers! While a high school diploma 
is no guarantee of a choice job — a 
knowledge of SPEEDWRITING can be! 
The shorthand with the Good Housekeep- 
ing Seal — is the ‘door-opener’’! 
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...@ new concept in typing that makes teaching 7 ways easier! 


New Brilliant Touch. Ounces lighter. These new 
Royal keys “feel” faster, more comfortable be- 
cause the touch is tailored to each finger. 


New Lightning-Quick Carriage Return. Less tiring. 
Carriage moves lightly... freely. Lever is draped 
and shaped for comfort and convenience. 


New Hush Hush Quiet. A good 30% quieter than 
before. The new Royal keeps both teacher and 
students relaxed. Won’t disturb other classrooms. 


New Speed Spacer. Works faster. Won’t “bounce” 
even at high speeds. It’s another Royal first like 
“Touch Control” and famous Magic® Margin. 


New Line Meter tells how many lines to end of 


page. All “O’s” on Royal scales line up like built- 
in rulers. No chance of confusion. 


New Royal Twin-Pak, the clean ’n easy ribbon 
changer. Lets students change the ribbon in 
seconds without smudging their fingers. 


New Royal Two-tone Colors—5 in all—available 
at no extra cost. 


Call your local Royal Representative for a free 
classroom demonstration! 


ROYAL standard 


electric portable Roytype® business supplies 


Products of Royal McBee Corporation—world’s largest manufacturers of typewriters 
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Gilbert Kahn, 
Kast Side High School 
Newark, New Jersey 
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Are you too busy to teach? 


OUNSELING the beginning teacher, remedy- 

ing the subject-matter deficiencies of the inade- 
quately prepared teacher, developing an aware- 
ness of new teaching devices and techniques, stimu- 
lating the lazy or unenthusiastic teacher to greater 
effort—all of these will improve instruction. But, 
paradoxically, this question needs to be asked in 
many high schools and colleges. Are our most com- 
petent, experienced, enthusiastic, and profession- 
ally-minded teachers as effective in the classroom 
as they might be? Unfortunately, too often they 
are not, because they are so involved with educa- 
tional affairs that they are foo busy to teach! A 
disproportionate amount of their time is being de- 
voted to activities that are not directly related to 
the classroom. 

There are some teachers who are assigned too 
heavy a load of extra duties by the school authori- 
ties. These responsibilities, whether they are for 
service work such as mimeographing, finances, club 
sponsorship, coaching, or committee work prevent 
the teacher from having sufficient out-of-class inter- 
views with his students. The knowledge obtained 
from, and the rapport established in, such confer- 
ences has inestimable value in consolidating and 
supplementing the work of the classroom. Be- 
cause there are Just so many hours in the day and 
just so much physical energy at the disposal of the 
teacher, “overworking the willing horse’? does in- 
evitably impair his effectiveness. Will he have suf- 
ficient time and energy remaining to do more than 
just perfunctory planning of his lessons? Will he 
be able to do more than superficial scanning of pro- 
fessional literature? It is from these superior 
teachers that we expect not only inspired teaching 
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but also experimentation with new methods and 
materials. And it is they who must conduct the 
surveys that supply business education with the 
data to be used in curriculum construction and 
evaluation. Can we hope for this if they are tired 
and overworked ? 

But, strangely enough, not all the exploitation 
of superior teachers can be attributed to assigned 
responsibilities—some of it is self-imposed! Often 
this is true on the college level. There are brilliant 
thinkers in our colleges and universities—people 
capable of teaching stimulating courses—who class 
after class deliver pedestrian performances because 
they are so busy writing books and articles, travel- 
ing around the country delivering talks, or holding 
offices in organizations that they can devote only 
a marginal amount of their time to class prepara- 
tion. One may rationalize that it is the superior 
teacher on all levels who must assume leadership 
in writing, speaking, and organizing; that not only 
does he have much to contribute, but that he in 
turn also grows from his participation in these ac- 
tivities. This is a valid argument if such activities 
are undertaken in moderation; as with food and 
drink, however, an excessive amount of participa- 
tion results in imbalance inimical to desirable re- 
sults. 

Each of us needs to ask: Is there too much litera- 
ture on my desk that remains unread? Have I been 
postponing many worthwhile projects? Could my 
teaching be significantly better? If the answer is 
“yes” because your Joad of assigned or self-assumed 
extracurricular duties is too heavy, maybe you 
are foo busy to teach and should do something 
about it. 
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Girls trained on Burroughs machines 
enjoy quicker placement, better jobs. 


American businesses need operators—need them 
badly—for the machines which they’re buying in 
ever-increasing numbers year after year. Clearly 
a seller’s job-market for the graduate with a 
knowledge of these easily mastered machines! 


Your school will find Burroughs machines are the 
last word in mechanical perfection, and economical 
operation. They are so easy to learn on, too... 
so easy to teach with! 


Get full information about Burroughs business 
machines and teaching aids. Mail this coupon, 
or phone any Burroughs office. 


“Burroughs”’ and “‘Sensimatic’’— Reg. TM’s. 


BURROUGHS CORPORATION 
Detroit 32, Michigan 


“Upon which course level should col- 


Training aids available with these— 
and all other— Burroughs machines. 


Ten Key adding machine—easy- Sensimatic accounting machine 
to-learn touch system! —fast, simple and accurate! 


Full Keyboard adding machine 
Calculators —quiet, easy operation —with course in shortcut 
promotes skill and accuracy! addition! 


Placement of 
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and obiter dicta 


observation, opinion 


Herbert A. Tonne 
New York University 


HE development of a new alphabet for the [English 

language was the beneficiary of Shaw’s residuary be- 
quest. Most people thought Shaw was a little ridiculous 
in this bequest. They probably attributed the decision to 
a considerable degree of senility. As a matter of fact 
Shaw’s objective is not nearly as quixotic as it seems and 
it is rather unfortunate that the English Chancery Court 
denied the bequest in favor of more typical beneficiaries. 
Our twenty-six letter alphabet is at once too limited for 
the English language and yet unnecessarily redundant. 
Experts have tended to agree that there are about forty 
specific sounds in the English language. Therefore our 
alphabet should have about forty different smybols. 

Possibly the outstanding person in the field of business 
education in the generation that has just passed was Dr. 
John Robert Gregg. His early dream was to have his 
shorthand system used as the universal alphabet. As Dr. 
Gregg grew older and more “practical,” and as he became 
more successful in having his system used for stenog- 
raphy, he gradually gave up the idea of using his system 
as a universal alphabet. At least he gave it up as a main 
objective. This again is unfortunate. Possibly Gregg 
shorthand, in its present form at least, is not best fitted 
to serve as the alphabet for our every day writings. 
Some people say it would be excellent. Some stress 
limitations. Has anyone made a really scientific study 
to prove either point of view? People say that the outlines 
are too brief :—that they can be confused with each other 
too easily by the run-of-the-mill person who might use 
the outlines in lieu of our traditional system of writing. 
If it is true that Gregg is too streamlined, then is our 
present alphabet (derived from an unknown Semitic 
people, further conditioned, changed around by the 
Greeks, changed around again by the Romans, and then 
finally adopted by us for an Anglo-Saxon language ) 
more cumbersome and redundant than is necessary or 
desirable ? 


It is unfortunately true that a really good alphabet for 
everyday use would not solve the problem of life and 
death. It would not solve the tragedy of the two mgst 
powerful nations on earth both in fear of an attack from 
the other with atom bombs, hydrogen bombs and in the 
near future cobalt bombs. Nevertheless we waste untold 
millions of dollars a year and many many hours of agony 
in effort for the coming generation in the learning proc- 
ess. We persist in using an outdated and cumbersome 
alphabet impeded by an even more fantastic and even 
more ridiculous system of spelling. 

How absurd that we can streamline and make highly 
efficient the production of the automobile and yet muddle 
along in a medieval hay cart as a means of communicating 
with each other—as a means of giving each other the 
world’s greatest literature! Quixotic you say? Not in the 
least. If we had enough imagination and enough will we 
could with comparatively little scientific study redo our 
alphabet and make it a far more useful instrument of 
communication. 

George Bernard Shaw was not necessarily concerned 
with the use of his proposed alphabet. Hundred, of 
other efforts to reform our alphabet and our spelling 
have been devised in the last hundred years. They have 
failed in part because they are not sound, but chiefly 
because their advocates have not had sufficient intluence 
to encourage others to actually try them. 

Shorthand teachers who are well acquainted with a 
more flexible alphabet than our traditional one should 
be in an excellent position to further the development of 
an improved alphabet. We could make a really major 
contribution not only to business education but to all 
mankind. A romantic dream’ Yes! But it also could 
become a very real fact if we just had the courage to take 
the temporary discomfort of the change and the 
imagination to develop a really valid instrument of 


communication. 
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In class next above beginning class .. 42 or shorthand classes at the same hour would deliberately do less than their 
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Dincad he awaminatinn 


“Upon which course level should col- 
lege freshmen be placed in starting 


their college experience so as to develop 
their skill potentials most successfully?” 


T. K. Wilson 


Western State College of Colorado 
Gunnison, Colorado 


HE problem of enrolling college 

freshmen in’ shorthand type- 
writing classes is one which merits 
the interest of all business teachers. 
Upon which course-level should these 
students be placed in starting their 
college experience so as to develop 
their skill potentials most success- 
fully? Their previous training is 
generally quite varied, some having 
had as much as two full years in high 
school or in an unaccredited school, 
others as little as one semester only. 

Often the skill of 
less previous experience is greater 
than the skill of with 
Some need to begin all over again 


students with 


those more. 
in spite of earlier training, because 
of unfortunate learning conditions. 
Should full college credit be given, 
no matter to which class they are as- 
signed? Are the placing 
their business freshmen on a “pick- 


colleges 


up-where-you-left-off” basis, or as- 
signing them to classes solely on the 
basis of skill achievement, without 
regard to past credits earned ? 

Western State College of Colorado 
attempted to find answers to these 
questions by submitting a letter and 
a questionnaire to each of the heads 
ot business departments of 152 ac- 
credited colleges selected at random 
over the country, State universities 
were excluded. Of this number, 109 
answered the letter and 87 sent re- 
plies to the questionnaire. 

Listed here are the questions used 
in the survey, with the findings for 
each question. 

Findings 

1. How do you place in college 
typewriting and shorthand classes 
those students who have had approxi- 
mately one semester of training in 
high school ? 


Placement of 
College Freshmen 
in Skills 


Classes 


Typewriting 

With the beginning class ............ 36 
In class next above beginning class... 19 
Placed by examination .............. 14 
By conference with student .......... 9 

By both examination and conference 
Shorthand 86 
With the beginning class ............ 49 
Placed by €xamination 9 
By conference with student .......... 9 
In class next above beginning class... 7 

By both examination and conference 
82 
2. How do you place in college 
typewriting and shorthand classes 
those students who have had one 


year of training in high school ? 


Typewriting 


In class next above beginning class... 49 
Placed by examination .............. 13 
By conference with student .......... 9 

By both examination and conference 
With the beginning class ............ l 
84 


“Shall I register for Shorthand II or III? I had one year of shorthand in high school.” 


as much from the administra- 


arose 


tion of the method used as from the 


Conclusions 


hese tindings support the general 


matically placed in a class for one- 
year people or in a class for two-year 
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Shorthand 

In class next above beginning class .. 42 
Placed by examination .............. 14 
By conference with student .......... 10 

3y both examination and conference 
With the beginning class ............ 4 
85 


3. How do you place in college 


typewriting and shorthand classes 
those students who have had two 


years of training in high school ? 


Typewriting 
In second class above beginning class. 27 
Placed by examination .............. 18 
In class next above beginning class... 14 


By conference with student .......... 12 

both examination and conference 


Shorthand 

In second class above beginning class. 30 
Placed by examination 
By conference with student 
In class next above beginning class... 11 
In a special class 
By both examination and conference 


4. How do you place in college 

typewriting shorthand classes 

those students who have had training 
in unaccredited schools ? 


Typewriting 


Placed by examination ......... 
By conference with student .......... 20 
In class next above beginning class... 15 

By both examination and conference 
With the beginning class ........... 3 
84 

Shorthand 

Placed by examination .............. 35 
By conference with student .......... 20) 

both examination and conference 
In class next above beginning class... 7 
With the beginning class ............ a 
80 


5. Do you give college credit for 
a typewriting or shorthand course 
which you consider to be on the same 
skill-level as one which the student 
has taken in high school ? 


Typewriting Shorthand 
26 33 

82 83 
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6. Do you schedule all typewriting 
or shorthand classes at the same hour 
to facilitate transfer of students to 
different speed-levels ? 


Typewriting Shorthand 

81 82 


7. Do you maintain two beginning 
typewriting or shorthand classes, one 
for those who have had some previous 
training and the other for those with 
no experience whatsoever ¢ 


Typewriting Shorthand 


66 No 65 
&4 &3 


8. Are you satisfied with the plan 
you are now using to place typewrit- 
ing or shorthand students in college 
classes ? 


Typewriting Shorthand 


85 82 
Summary 


There is a strong tendency among 
the colleges to ignore a single semes 
ter of high school training in either 
typewriting or shorthand and to ask 
the 


class. 


to enter the beginning 
definitely 
Many col- 


student 
This tendency is 
stronger shorthand. 
leges, however, permit such students 
to enter the next higher class if they 
can pass a proficiency test or other 
wise demonstrate their ability to 
do so. 

Incoming students who have had 
one year of high school training are 
generally placed in the next class 
above the beginning class in college, 
while those who have had two years 
of high school training are commonly 
placed in the third quarter (or semes- 
ter) 
that these latter students are more 
varied in their abilities than those of 


class. There is some evidence 


the one-year experience group, and, 
consequently, their automatic place- 
ment is not so successful. The use 
of the proficiency examination would 


have been more common had it not 
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been found that too many students 
would deliberately do less than their 
best, hoping to be placed in an “easy” 
class. 

Students who have received their 
previous training unaccredited 
schools are placed on the basis of 
their demonstrated skill, through a 
proficiency examination or a con- 
ference with the teacher. It is inter- 
esting to note that even here 18 
schools out of 84 use an automatic 
placement in typewriting. 

Most of the colleges reporting do 
not give credit for a course which 
they consider to be on the same skill- 
level as one previously taken in high 
The idea that one should not 
for the 


school. 
receive credit twice same 
course, no matter where it is taught, 
seems to be accepted. It should be 
noted, however, that about a third of 
the schools ignore previously earned 
credits altogether. 

Few colleges schedule all levels of 
either of the two skills at the same 
time, although obviously this would 
facilitate transferring students from 
one level to another. . Some are able 
to do it in shorthand, where machines 
are not involved. There was com- 
ment from several schools that they 
would do so if they could, and some 
are able to carry out the plan with 
two classes only. 

Few colleges reporting are able to 
schedule a separate beginning class 
for those who have had a little ex- 
perience in the subject. Several ex 
pressed a need for this because of the 
effect on the 

One school is 
of offering the 
and 


otherwise négative 
morale of the class. 
trying out the idea 
courses, Shorthand 
Shorthand Review II, along with the 
regular shorthand classes, in order to 


Review | 


handle the problem. 

Approximately two thirds of the 
colleges are satisfied with the plan 
that they have. In cases where ‘dis- 
satisfaction was expressed, the two 
outstanding reasons were: (a) pres 
ent placement is inaccurate, (b) the 
assembling of students with differing 
amounts of experience in the same 
has a effect. The 
other reasons given did not follow a 


class deterrent 


significant pattern, except that it was 


apparent that the dissatisfaction 
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arose as much from the administra- 
tion of the method used as from the 
method itself. 

It is quite evident from the tind- 
ings for questions 1, 2, 3, and.4, that, 
with the exception of those who come 
from unaccredited schools, the prac- 
tice is to place students according to 
the number of semesters of training 
they have already had in high school, 
rather than on the basis of the amount 
of skill each has achieved. But, there 
is another point worth clearing up. 
Do these findings represent a picture 
with which the colleges are really sat- 
ised? Or do they represent prac- 
tices to which the colleges merely ac- 
quiesce 

To answer this, only the returns 
from the schools who had reported 
that they were satisfied with their plan 
were considered, and further findings 
were obtained. To 
number of schools placing according 
to previous credits earned, the cate- 
gories, “With the beginning class,” 
“In class next above beginning class,” 


“In second class above beginning 
class,” and “In a special class” were 
used. To get the count on placement 


based on the student’s skill, the cate- 
“Placed by 


‘By conference with student,” and 


gories, examination,” 
“By both examination and confer- 


with student’ were the 


Shown below are figures on 


ence ones 
used. 
the basis of credits earned on the top 
line and on the basis of student’s 
skill on the bottom line. 

1. Students with but one semester 


of high school training: 


Ty pewriting Shorthand 
34 42 
22 19 


2. Students with one vear of high 
school training: 


Typewriting Shorthand 
36 38 
21 25 


3. Students with two vears of high 
school training: 


Typewriting Shorthand 
31 35 
2 28 

4. Students from unaccredited 
schools : 

Typewriting Shorthand 
14 12 
42 49 
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Framework Within Which the 
Program Is Built 


determine the 


Conclusions 


These findings support the general 
findings. Our conclusion would be 
that most colleges place their skill- 
business students more or less auto- 
matically on a credits-earned basis, 
and they appear to be satisfied that 
the plan works. To make the pic- 
ture complete, however, it should be 
added that most of these schools per- 
mit students to transfer to higher 
skill levels if they can satisfactorily 
demonstrate their ability to do the 
work of a higher class—generally by 
a proficiency examination. A student 
who is unable to do the work of the 
class to which he is assigned is trans- 
ferred to a lower level, but in most 
cases he must complete the course 
without credit. 

This situation does not necessarily 
depict a trend. If such a study could 
be made every two or three vears, We 
could tell whether more recognition 
is being given to the skill of the stu- 
dent. As it is, the colleges seem to 
have a plan which may not be perfect 
but which they feel does work. 

Perhaps if the student is auto- 


matically placed in a class for one- 
year people or in a class for two-year 
people, his skill would not be suffi- 
ciently different from that of the 
other members to present any real 
concern. Perhaps it takes longer than 
is commonly thought to find out how 
much skill a young person actually 
has—his demonstrable skill is not al- 
ways the same as his workable or per- 
manent skill. Perhaps the colleges 
that are satisfied with placing on a 
credits-earned basis would do well to 
look further into their plan to see if 
it would not be better to start the stu- 
dent with whatever skill he has at the 
time and give him full credit for his 
development. 

Since this is an ever-present prob- 
lem, continued study and experimen- 
tation are surely indicated. 

Eprtor’s Note: See the last page of this 
issue for a statement of procedure followed 
by one college for stenography. It ts in- 
teresting that these articles, concerned as 
they are with a perennial problem of class 
credit and placement, should be sent in by 
two college teachers in the same state. To 
me, it seemed desirable to use them both 
and at the same time. 
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BOATS 


By Lucie Pepin 
St. Joseph's High School, Biddeford, Maine 


By superimposing one letter over another and by adding a few incidental strokes (such as 
the underscore and the parenthesis), this typewriter artist was able to produce a very pleas- 
ing design. Note how the border lends to the effectiveness of this design, This is a point that 
many typewriter artists overlook. Too few designs are made with borders. 

This is one of the entries submitted in the Annual Typewriter Art Contest conducted by 
Julius Nelson. Other designs submitted in the contest will be printed in later issues. 
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ministrative sanction ) was left largely 
the 


to those most concerned with 


THE ORIGINAL TWO-YEAR TERMINAL 
CURRICULUM IN SECRETARIAL SCIENCE 


Freshman Year Credits 
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MINT, 


O all those who struggle with cur- 
revisions and with creat- 
ing curriculums to meet the needs 
of students whom they would serve, 
the evolution of the two-year cur- 
riculum secretarial science at 
Michigan State University may well 
be of interest. To those charged with 
the training of secretarial students, 
For 


since 


it may be of especial interest. 
here is a curriculum which, 
its inception in 1944, has undergone 
numerous changes in an effort to 
the 
enrolled upon the program. 

Most of us 


secretarial 


serve better needs of students 


the 
and 


who work with 


two-year program 
who follow with pride the success of 
its graduates are justly proud of our 
terminal program. We do not pre- 
tend that its the 
breadth or depth of general educa- 


graduates have 


tion or of business and economic 
concepts that our four-year students 
possess. But we make no apology 
for its inclusion among the various 
programs of study which students 


may pursue at Michigan State Uni- 


The Two Year Secretarial 
Terminal Curriculum at 
Michigan State University 


versity. We believe that the two-year 
graduates have gained much from two 


vears of college preparation, from two 
years of participation in college ac- 
tivities, and from living, as a rule, in 
some sort of college housing—in ad- 
dition to acquiring certain office skills, 
knowledges, and basic concepts. 
Philosophy Leading to the 
Two-Year Program 

In providing for certain two-year 
terminal programs, Michigan State 
University recognized that more than 
half of the students who enter col- 
lege do not complete requirements 
for the usual bachelor degrees. 

It was realized that many would 
choose a two-year program from the 
beginning if such were available. 
Among these might be girls with their 
eyes on a_ secretarial career who 
would not care to stay a full four 
years on such a program, but who 
would like and prefer at least a taste 
of college along with acquiring their 
secretarial skills. Others, after a 
quarter or two or a year of college 
experience under effective guidance, 


Beverly Hoy Salisbury, a two-year graduate, transcribes some dictation 
she has just taken from her employer, Dr. Armand L. Hunter, Director 
Manager, Television Development and Acting Head, Speech Depart- 
ment, Michigan State University. A secretary needs to be on the “super” 
side to keep up with things when the “boss” has two jobs. 


Helen Hinkson Green 


Michigan State University 
East Lansing 


would select a two-year program in 
keeping with their own interests. Fre- 
quently, a two-year graduate or en- 
rollee decides to change to a four- 
year program either before complet- 
ing a two-year program or upon its 
completion. 

In the case of the secretarial pro- 
gram, all of the work taken on the 
two-year program readily transfers 
to any other program in secretarial 
training, business education, or busi- 
ness; and, in many other cases, all 
such work transfers as a minor or 
as a minor and elective credit on 
other programs offered by the various 
colleges, within the university. 

In the minds of those dealing with 
the program, this easy transfer of 
credit is one of the strong features 
of the for a sizable per 
cent of our business education majors 
at Michigan State University have 
come from the 
Many of our finest business education 


bec yme 


program ; 


two-year program. 
students would never have 
interested in teaching had they not 
first entered college via the two-year 


secretarial program. 


Prong ae was offered ahead of type- First, the situation wherein the the student preferred to err on the 
writing. (It had to be if weak faili 

le : : or failing private business school builds a usable side of being placed below his actual 
students had opportunity to repeat courses 

gisall can ann chine. oahalster laveal tharahi gaining 2a firm 
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Framework Within Which the 
Program 1s Built 

The two-year programs at Michi- 
gan State University are a part, ad- 
ministratively, of the Basic College 
established in 1944. Broadly speak- 
ing the major purpose of the Basic 
College is to help students learn to 


live more intelligently in a_ free 
society. 
The 1955-1957 catalog. states it 


this way: 


The Basic College established in 1944 is 
designed to provide students with a sound 
foundation in which to build an intelligent 
interest in personal, family, social, and civic 
problems, a better understanding of these 
problems, and a greater ability to solve 
them. Its aim is to strengthen specialized 
training by supporting it with a broader 
general-education foundation than the 
training itself may offer. Students whose 
training may eventually become highly 
specialized need this foundation so_ that 
each may have a greater appreciation of 
the relationship of his special field to the 
needs of society as a whole, and so that all 
may have a greater appreciation of their 
own relationship to their world, their re- 
sponsibilities to it and to one another. 


Among specific objectives of the 
Basic College is Number Seven: “To 
provide two-year terminal programs 
for students doing less than four 
Thus the 
two-year curriculums are definitely 
the 


imposes 


years of college work.” 


framework of 
This fact 


certain restrictions of time, courses, 


set” within the 
3asic College. 
and credits upon those charged with 
planning the two-year programs. 


Limitations of Time 
and Credit 

Within the Basic College frame- 
work originally set up, the two-year 
program was hard pressed to find 
room enough, insofar as time and 
credit requirements were concerned, 
to develop sufficient vocational skills. 
At the inception of the Two-Year 
Program in Secretarial Studies, forty- 
five of its ninety-two term credits 
were devoted to basics, and another 
six credits to physical education. To 
build a meaningful program with vo- 
cational objectives within such limita- 
tions was indeed a challenge to the 
cufriculum planners. 


Planning the Curriculum 


The actual planning of the two- 
year course (though not the final ad- 
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have poor typewriting and shorthand 
skills. Incompetent students, them- 


ministrative sanction) was left largely 
to those with the 
teaching of the vocational skills, the 
staff of the Department of Business 
Studies. 


most concerned 


Education and Secretarial 
The mechanics by which their plans 
were finally incorporated the 
curricula of the college involved a 
hiearchy of division- and _all-college 
committees whose checks and coun- 
terbalances constitute further limi- 
tations upon those who planned the 
original curriculum and those who 
work for its further revision. 

Those doing the planning realized 
from the start that there were two 
contradictory or opposing conditions 
which must be recognized. 


1. For the average student embarking 


upon the program with no previous. skill 
training, the amount of training which he 
would receive under the program would 
rarely equip him with skills comparable to 
those developed in students in one year in 
private business schools where concentrated 
effort and time could be devoted to. skill 
building. 

2. Such students, however, at the end of 
their two years of college training possess 
a certain amount of general knowledge and 
culture that should compensate in a meas- 
ure for the inferior competency in skills. 

These conditions did not constitute 
an ideal set-up in any sense of the 
word, but it was the set-up within 
which the staff members had to work 
in building the two-year program. 
One of the gravest concerns was for 
those students who, in so many in- 
stances, would be inadequately pre- 
pared vocationally. For this reason, 
certain of the weaknesses of the pro- 
gram were pointed out to the students 
along with the admonition that they 
would need to work extremely hard 
to achieve vocational skills. In many 
the ex- 
pended the necessary effort to achieve 


instances indeed students 
the necessary skill levels for Voca- 
tional competency. 

The entire program or curriculum 
as originally set up is outlined be- 
low. It should be stated that at the 
time that the two-year curriculum 
was effected, there were seven so- 
called basic areas established by the 
Basic College, five of which must be 
completed by the two-year students. 
This that 45 
(three, 3-credit courses in each of 
the five areas) on the terminal pro- 
gram must be devoted to basic areas. 


meant term credits 


THE ORIGINAL TWO-YEAR TERMINAL 
CURRICULUM IN SECRETARIAL SCIENCE 


Freshman Year Credits 
Written and Spoken English .... 3 
Biological or Physical Science ... 3 
Introduction to Business ........ 3 
Beginning Shorthand ........... 2 
Physical’ Bidtication: 1 
1614 
Written and Spoken English .... 3 
Jiological or Physical Science ... 
Physical 1 
1614 
Written and Spoken English .... 3 
3iological or Physical Science ... 
Advanced Shorthand ........... 
SMalitary SCIENCE 1% 
Physical Education ............. l 
16! 
Sophomore Year 
Bio. Sci., Phy. Sci., or Effective 


Hist. of Civ. or Lit. and Fine Arts 3 


Beginning Typewriting ......... 2 
Business Letter Writing ........ nf 
General Psychology ............ 4 
Physical Education .......... 1 

17) 


Bio. Sci., Phy. Sci, or Effective 

Living 
Hist. of Civ. or Lit. and Fine -xrts 
Intermediate Typewriting 


3 

Selection of Clothing for Business 3 
] 


*Military Science 
Physical Education 


16! 
Bio. Sci., Phy. Sci., or Effective 
Hist. of Civ. or Lit. and Fine Arts 3 
Advanced Typewriting .......... 2 
Business Speaking 
1613 


* Additional elective credit is required for women 
students instead 


Weaknesses in the Original 
Two-Year Program 


Certain weaknesses are apparent 
at a glance to anyone versed in sec- 
retarial work or curriculum planning. 
Among the most glaring weaknesses 
were these: 

1. There were insufficient amounts of 
typewriting and shorthand being offered. 
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the way for getting more secretarial 


training into the program. At the 


Changes and Improvements 
Effected in the Program 


We 
and 
4 
4 
My 


2. Shorthand was offered ahead of type- 
writing. (It had to be if weak or failing 
students had opportunity to repeat courses 
in shorthand. ) 

3. There was a great lack of machines 
training. 

4. There was_ insufficient 
training. 

5. There was insufficient training in the 
sort of English skills the student would 
need on the job—in spite of three terms of 
Written and Spoken English and Business 
Letter Writing. 

6. The program was rigid with few elec- 
tives. 


transcription 


Certain of these weaknesses bear 


separate discussion. 


Insufficient Amounts of 
Shorthand and Typewriting 


The fact that there was but one 
vear each of shorthand and typewrit- 
ing Was not an oversight on the part 
of the planners of the curriculum. It 
must be remembered that there were 
left but 41 credits to be assigned to 
all subjects over and above required 
courses. lurthermore a_ series of 
committees had to be “sold” on the 
idea that “skill” subjects were worthy 
of any college credit in the first place. 
A program loaded with skills would 
be doomed for “axe” rather than for 
actuality. Certain arguments were 
advanced by some business adminis- 
trators and others on the various 
committees in support of the idea 
that one year of each should be suf- 
ficient. The most salient were these: 


1. If private business schools, turn out 
acceptable typists and writers of shorthand 
in the period of one year, surely a college 
department can do as well. 

2. Many of the students coming into the 
program will already have had a certain 
amount of shorthand and typewriting and 
skill building can go on from there. 

3. Since shorthand and typewriting can 
be taught at the high school level, they are 
not really worthy of college credit at all. 
One year is certainly all that is justifiable. 

4. The college is not trying to compete 
with the private business schools. If all the 
students want is a high degree of skill, let 
them go to such schools. We are building 
a broad, educational foundation which will 
make our terminal students more desirable 
employees in the business world. Students 
can develop their skills stilk further on-the 
job, but they won’t get broad basic educa- 
tion there. 


examination of these arguments 
does show a certain amount of truth 
in each one, but basically there are 
fallacies in each argument. 


MAY, 1957 


Independent 


First, the situation wherein the 
private business school builds a usable 
skill in both typewriting short- 
hand in the space of a year or less 
is not at all comparable to building 
such a skill in three, ten-week terms 
in Basic College. The private school 
“hammers” away during several dif- 
ferent periods a day, for five days a 
week usually, in an atmosphere of 
heavy concentration. The student 
literally “lives” in a climate of skill 
building. Under the 
situation, his shorthand and_ type- 


writing would be four-days-a-week 


Jasic College 


courses scattered among his other 
courses. Coupled with this diversi- 
fication of interest were the long 
breaks between terms which exam- 
ination schedules, vacations, and re- 
enrollment periods effected. Actually 
these breaks constitute breaks of al- 
most three weeks lost to “teaching” 
time between each two terms. Such 
large breaks spell havoc to skills yet 
in the formative stages. 

Those teaching the skill subjects 
and those taking them found out the 
hard way (if they didn’t already 
know) that it was a frustrating task 
to build skills comparable to those 
of the private business school gradu- 
ate in the three terms. 


Students with Previous 
Training in Shorthand 
and Typewriting 


Actually the fact that many of the 
students coming into the program 
had had previous training in short- 
hand and typewriting did make for 
success on the part of many students 
—and for the success of the original 
program as well. Not infrequently 
did teachers within the program get 
credit for achieving results with 
students that were probably largely 
the result of good previous training. 
But at least the results, however 
achieved, looked fine on the records 
which showed that a goodly number 
did attain high skills. 

Since there was no special system 
for determining proper placement of 
students with previous training, their 
placement was frequently subject to 
error. Usually, when the choice of 
placement was left up to the student, 


the student preferred to err on the 
side of being placed below his actual 
ability level, thereby gaining a firm 
foundation and thorough review 

credits and 


also some easy good 


grades. This made for false stand- 
ards within the classes and for unfair 
competition for the true beginners. 
However, it did serve as an impetus 
to achievement on the part of. all. 
One of the changes in the two-year 
program has been an attempt to set 
up a rather elastic basis for deter- 
mining proper placement of students 
with previous training. 


The Question of “Credit” for 
Skill Subjects 


The argument that shorthand and 
typewriting should really receive no 
college credit at all, in spite of the 
fact that 
time in preparation than in many 


students spent far more 


other classes, caused much consterna- 
tion to both students and teachers of 
shorthand who did realize how much 
time the shorthand took if mastery 
were attained. Students simply could 
not understand the logic that allowed 
them but two credits for such courses, 
even when their instructors told them 
that getting even two credits for 
such work had required quite a job 
of salesmanship on the part of the 
department. (One of the changes in 
the program has been an increase in 
both time and credit allotted to short- 
hand. The first two shorthand 
courses meet five days a week and 
carry four term credits*; the third 
term and also a fourth term now 
available meet four days a week with 
three term credits. ) 


The College “Product” Versus 
the Private School Graduate. 


The fourth argument, that the col- 
lege was not trying to produce a prod- 
uct which could compete vocationally 
with the graduate of the private busi- 
school slowly began to lose 
ground. Such a practice was not fair 
to either the students or the univer- 
sity. Incompetent workers 
hardly a sound advertisement for 
student could se- 


were 


anyone; yet a “C” 
cure a two-year certificate and _ still 


* The second term now meets but feur days a 
week but retains four credits 


have poor typewriting and shorthand 
skills. 
selves, were very dissatisfied with the 
skill they had attained—or rather not 
attained. 


Incompetent students, them- 


Insufficient Training in 
Transcription, Filing, Machines 
Training, and “Plus’’ Qualities 

In the original program, transcrip- 
tion, filing, machines, and many little 
“plus” secretarial qualities were all 
crowded into a one-term, three-hour 
course called “Secretarial Training.” 
Thirty, fifty-minute periods is not 
much time to train adequately in any 
of these areas, but at least it was bet- 
ter than no training at all. In no 
course students and_ teacher 
alike have felt more frustrated than 
they did in this particular one. 

All in all, the original two-year 
curriculum left much to be desired; 
but it possibilities—and_ there 
were students and instructors inter- 


could 


ested in and eager for its improve- 
ment. 


The Present Two-Year Secretarial 
Program 

Perhaps nothing is more gratifying 
to those who work with an unsatis- 
factory curriculum situation than to 
see it finally evolve into something 
which better meets the needs of those 
for whom it is intended. Those who 
have worked with the Two-Year Sec- 
retarial Terminal Program at Michi- 
gan State University have felt a 
measure of this satisfaction. During 
the past four years, it has been pos- 
sible to effect definite improvements 
in the curricular offerings. Certain 
factors have made these changes pos- 
sible. In brief, the factors are these: 


1. Reduction in number of basic courses 
required of the two-year students from five 
to three. (Revisions within the Basic Col- 
lege itself have re-grouped “basics” into 
four broad areas rather than seven.) 

2. Increased staff within the department. 

3. Greatly improved and increased fa- 
cilities and equipment. 

4. Additions and deletions among the re- 
quired courses of the program. 
within the courses 


5. Changes them- 


selves. 


ach of these factors could be dis- 
cussed in detail. Suffice it to say here 
that the reduction from five to three 
basics for the two-year students paved 
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College Graduates Who Did 
Not Specialize 


the way for getting more secretarial 
training into the program. At the 
same time increased staff and equip- 
ment made it possible to take advan- 
tage of this additional ‘available’ 
time in augmenting and implementing 
the original program. How these 
changes were effected is a long story, 
the details of which are not essential 
here. The program looks 


like this: 


present 


PRESENT TWO-YEAR TERMINAL 
CURRICULUM IN SECRETARIAL SCIENCE* 


Freshman Year Credits 
Communication Skills ............ 3 
Beginning Typewriting ........... 2 
Introduction to Business .......... 3 
14 
Communication Skills ............ 3 
Intermediate Typewriting ......... 3 
Physical Education 1 
15 
Communication Skills ............ 3 
Advanced Typewriting ............ 3 
15 
Sophomore Year 
Soc; Sci. or Hiamanities ... 4 
**Beginning Shorthand ........... 4 
3usiness Machines ................ 
Office Management ............... 3 
Pryeical 6066 1 
16 


Soc. Sci. or Humanities ........... 4 
Intermediate Shorthand ........... 4 
Secretarial Machines and Filing ... 3 
Business Letter Writing 4 
Physical Education 1 


16 
Soc. Sci. or Humanities ............ 4 
Advanced Shorthand .............. 3 
Secretarial Training .............. 3 

15 


* Girls must make up six credits in-electives in 
place of the six credits required in Military Science. 
** Advisers are careful to get this shorthand 
sequence started earlier in the program for all 
students who have had no previous shorthand. 
Actually it is relatively easy to shift courses 
around to allow for so doing. 


Changes and Improvements 

Effected in the Program 
Outstanding changes effected in the 

program, some of which have been 

mentioned briefly, are these : 


1. Reduction in the number of basics re- 
quired. 

2. Addition of courses in business ma- 
chines, secretarial machines and _ filing, 
transcription, and office management. 

3. The setting up of certain “placement” 
standards for those with previous training. 
(An increasing number of students enter- 
ing the program now do have some pre- 
vious training. ) 

4. An almost complete re-vamping of the 
Secretarial Science course to meet the 
changed needs resulting from curricular 
changes. (With the deletion of “Clothing 
for Business,” “Business Speaking,” and 
“General Psychology” from the program, 
the Secretarial Science course places in- 
creased emphasis upon these areas, utilizing 
the time now freed within this course from 
machines and filing training formerly given 
here. ) 

5. Reorganization of the typewriting and 
shorthand sequence so that typewriting pre- 
cedes or runs concomitantly with the short- 
hand, thus eliminating some former tran- 
scription difficulties. 

6. More electives allowable. 


Not all of the changes were com- 
pletely to the good. Again the cur- 
riculum makers realized that all cur- 
riculum making is a matter of com- 
promise, and that they frequently 
must choose between two relatively 
“good” values. For example, no staft 
member argues that three Basics will 
give the students the same amount of 
general background training that five 
would. On the other hand, every 
staff member concurred in the belief 
that the original program did not 
offer enough vocational training. 
Any “lacks” which changes in the 
frequently 


produced are 


for 


program 
compensated through a_ wise 
choice of electives. 

-In this matter of electives, the pro- 
gram is really more flexible than it 
appears to be at first glance. The 
fact that girls must make up the six 
credits allotted to Military Science 
insures at least two electives for each 
enrollee. (Boys just don’t enroll as 
secretarial majors on the two-year 
program.) Also those students with 
previous training in shorthand and 
typing have further “holes” for elec- 
tives; in addition, good students fre- 


(Continued on page 375) 
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Night school classes are conducted 


is growing by leaps and bounds. 


Now 170,000,000, it is expected to 
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Independent 
Business 
Schools 
Serve Youth 


“They will continue to be an important factor 
in training the growing number of college-age 
students during the next decade.” 


Ray W. Baxandall 


The Baxandall Company 
Oshkosh. Wisconsin 


Eprror’s Note: Mr. Baxandall is a 
graduate of the University of Wis- 
consin, 1924. His company publishes 
promotion materials and teaching 
aids for business schools. He has ap- 
peared on the programs of many 
business school conventions during 
the past 30 years; and has conducted 
frequent surveys regarding business 
school courses, placements and enroll- 
ments. 


OR tens of thousands of young 

people this year .. . and for many 
older people . . . the independent busi- 
ness schools will provide a bridge for 
reaching good positions in business 
offices. 

Business offices roll out the red car- 
pet for business school graduates. 
They are offering, on the average, 
eight times as many positions as these 
schools can fill! 

Where can the young men and wo- 
men be found to be trained for these 
opportunities 

Most public high schools are offer- 
ing good courses in commercial sub- 
jects. Junior colleges are teaching 
post-high school business subjects. 
Four-year colleges and universities 
are giving advanced business train- 
ing in their colleges of commerce. 

Where, then, does the independent 
business school serve a need in the 
educational system ? 
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Personal coaching supplements classroom teaching in busi- 
ness schools. Instructors take a personal interest in the 


progress of each student. , 


Who Attends the Business Schools? 

The business school owes its pop- 
ularity mainly to one advantage—it 
prepares its students for specific po- 
sitions in business in relatively short 
time. 

The courses listed in the Handbook 
of the National Association and 
Council of Business Schools range 
in length from 36 weeks for a steno- 
graphic or junior accounting course 
to 72 weeks for executive secretarial, 
higher accounting or business ad- 
ministration courses. 

However, some special intensive 
or review courses for high school 
commercial graduates and _ college 
graduates and for office machine, typ- 
ing or clerical jobs may be completed 
in four months or less. 

Here are the sources from which 
most of the students come. 


Graduates of College— 
Preparatory Courses in 
High Schools 
Some of these 
planned to prepare for secretarial or 
accounting careers after high school. 
Others had expected to go on to 
four-year colleges, but learned that 
family finances would not allow them 
either the time or the money to do so. 
Others had expected that a general 
high school course would be enough 
to get a good job. After applying, 


students have 


A TENTATIVE 
COURSE IN 


they discovered that the jobs open to 
those without training 
usually hold little promise for the 
future. Not being satisfied with 
such an outlook, they enroll in busi- 


specialized 


ness school in order to qualify for 


office positions. 


High School Commercial 
Course Graduates 

About 40 percent of the students 
in independent business schools have 
had business training in high school. 
In response to a national survey 
which we conducted last 
found that they go to business schools 
for further training for these rea- 


year, we 


sons: 

To get a broader background for 
advancement. 

To get a more interesting starting 
position and a higher salary. 

To benefit by the placement con- 
tacts of the business school. 

To increase speed in typewriting 
and shorthand. 

To gain more self-confidence. 


College Drop-Outs 

About 50 percent of the students 
who start four-year college courses 
do not complete them, according to 
the U. S. Office of Education. Col- 
lege-trained young people can study 
business skills and quickly qualify 
for business positions. 
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College Graduates Who Did 
Not Specialize 

Many young people find it difficult 
to decide on a_ specialized career. 
Some take the line of least resistance 
and do not decide at all during col- 
They pursue liberal arts 
Graduation finds them un- 


lege. 
courses. 
prepared for desirable employment. 
Girls with this background frequently 
take an intensive course in a business 
school as a door-opener to positions 
in such glamour fields as fashion, 
radio and TV, advertising, publish- 
ing and finance, or secretarial posi- 
tions in industry. ' 
Veterans 

Most 
proved for training veterans under 
the G. I. Bill. 

In a survey which we conducted in 


business schools are ap- 


September, 1956, we learned that the 
business schools replying had, on the 
average, each trained 1,401 veterans 
since the World War II. 
Since most veterans are beyond the 


age, and often are mar- 
of 


close ot 


usual college 
ried, many them prefer to take 
intensive business courses which can 
be completed in 36 or 72 weeks, rather 
than spend four years in college. 
Older Men and Women 

In the student body of nearly every 
independent business school there 
are older men and women who are 
preparing for office employment. 
Often the women are former office 
workers who are brushing up on their 
skills after their families have grown 
up. Some are widows who must re- 
place the incomes that their husbands 
earned, Occasionally a man who has 
retired from the military service, or 
some other early-retirement job, will 
take up accounting or business man- 


agement. 
Special Summer Students 
Many business schools conduct 


pre-college courses in typing and 
shorthand for high school graduates 
who want to use these skills in pre- 
paring college assignments, for extra- 
curricular activities, or for part-time 
jobs. 

Teen-age typing classes are also 
offered by many business schools. 
Boys and girls from 11 to 16 who 
learn this skill early can use it to 
great advantage in high school. 
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Employed People 

Night school classes are conducted 
by most business schools. Here 
those who hold jobs during the day 
have an opportunity to prepare for 
advancement in their office positions ; 
or to prepare for business positions, 
if they are employed in some other 
field. 

The need for the training provided 
by the independent business schools 
is growing. Their enrollments are 
increasing. 

As Dr. Herbert Tonne suggested 
in the January issue of the JOURNAL 
oF Business Epucation, the private 
business schools are flexible, so that 
they will be able to make the rapid 
changes that will be needed to meet 
the constant shifts that will face busi- 
ness in the next ten years. 

I predict that they will continue to 
be an important factor in_ training 
the growing number of college-age 


students during the next decade. 


Outlook Is Bright for Business Schools 
Dr. Charles Reigner, president of 
the H. M. Rowe Publishing Company 
of Baltimore, wrote recently, “The 
next ten or fifteen years can be the 
golden age of the private business 
schools.” 
Clem 
vate school division of South-Western 
Publishing Company of Cincinnati, 
reported that on November 1, 1956, 
there were 41 more private business 
schools than on November 1, 1955. 
A survey which we made among 


soling, manager of the pri- 


business schools in the United States 
in March, 1957, revealed that at- 
tendance was up 6.2 percent over the 
preceding March. On the average, 8.3 
positions were being offered to each 
girl graduat; and 4.6 positions to 
each young man graduate. « 
Starting salaries for young women 
graduates averaged $219.59 a month, 


‘with the highest reported as $375 a 


month. Starting salaries for young 
men graduates averaged $281.50, with 
some as high as $450.00 a month. 
Between 1940 and 1950, according 
to the U. S. Census, the number of 
stenographers, secretaries, and typists 
The number 


50 


increased 66 percent. 
of accountants 
percent. 

The population of the United States 


male increased 


is growing by leaps and bounds. 
Now 170,000,000, it is expected to 
reach 187,000,000 by 1965 and 2i2,- 
000,000 by 1975, according to a re- 
port by the Stanford University Re- 
search Center. 

A report by the American Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Registrars, on 
“The Tidal Wave of Students” 
(1955) stated: 

“This year there are 2,800,000 

students in colleges. Vive years 

from now, the prediction is that 
there will 3,350,000. Ten 
years from now (by 1965) there 
will be 4.000,000—an increase of 

43 percent over 1955. We know 

these students are coming. They 


be 


are already born. We can count 
them now.” 


Business Schools Have Record of 
Stability 

During 1957, the 100th Anniver- 
sary of the founding is being cele- 
brated by Soule’ College of New 
Orleans; by Madison Business Col- 
lege of Madison, Wisconsin; by 
Bryant and Stratton College, Chi- 
cago; and by Albany Business Col- 
lege. Duffs-Iron City In- 
stitute of Pittsburgh was founded in 
1824... . 133 years ago. 

Dun & 
that the average age of businesses 
of all types in the United States 
is 12 years. By contrast, a survey 
which we made among private busi- 
Southwestern 


Jusiness 


Bradstreet figures show 


ness schools in states 
showed that their average age was 
39 years. 

I know personally hundreds of the 
heads of the private business schools. 
| have been working with them since 
1924. | have attended their conven- 
tions throughout the United States 
and in Canada. They are able and 
dedicated people. Their greatest joy 


lies in the achievements of their 
graduates. 


Perhaps in no other occupation is 
it possible to see so clearly the prac- 
tical benefits of the: service that is 
In just a few weeks or 
months, the student is 
trained to become a skilled, capable 
office worker, with employers com- 
peting for his services, and with a 
secure future stretching through the 
years ahead. 


rendered, 
beginning 
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Twelve of the 19 answered with 
their lists. One of the lists cited only 
studies in distributive education, so 
this list is not included in the compila- 
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Summarized by Herbert A Tonne 
New York University 
New York, New York 


A TENTATIVE 
COURSE IN 
CLERICAL 
TRAINING 


“Mastery, Acquaintanceship, or Information Level? 


N the April issue of the JouRNAL, 
120 
312 


were presented. These activities were 


data about clerical activities 


secured from clerical workers 


summarized into mastery and ac- 


quaintanceship categories. In_ this 
issue the manner in which these ac- 
tivities were organized into a tenta- 
tive course of study is outlined. 

that 
high frequency rating on each of 


Those items had obtained a 
the three levels of skill provided a 
basis for determining the relative 
amount of skill that current business 
business students in 


expects from 


clerical activities. Some of the items 
ranking low according to the fre- 
quency rating obtained by the survey 
were thought important enough to be 
included in a list of suggested ac- 
tivities to be taught in a_ business 
curriculum, One example was_ the 
use of electric typewriters; it was 
thought that many more electric type- 
writers will be employed by business 
concerns in the near future. 

Groupings of activities were pre- 
pared suggesting how the various 
clerical activities, based upon the rela- 
tive amount of skill and need for the 
activity as revealed by the survey, 
can be included in a course of study 
in a business curriculum. 

Mastery can be interpreted as in- 


dicating that the particular item 
should be over-learned so that any 
loss in the skill will not affect 


level skills would require no more 
than demonstrations, visitations, and 
integrating processes of learning 
without emphasis upon any pretense 
of skill building or development. For 
example: If a person can drive a 
car without thinking, he has a mastery 
of the art of driving. If he can drive 
the car, but needs to think through 
each the 
undertakes it, he is operating the car 
If he 
knows, in general, how to start a car 
and to shift the gears and put the 


car in motion, but he has not actually 


step in process before he 


at the acquaintanceship level. 


operated a‘car, his learning is at the 


information level. 

The segregation of activities ac- 
cording to mastery, acquaintanceship, 
and information levels neces- 
sarily done rather arbitrarily. Only 
that high 
frequency on the mastery list were 
for “Mastery.” 


those activities were of 


listed as desirable 
On the other hand, only those activi- 
ties of such low frequency that they 
obviously should not be taught even 
on the acquaintanceship level were 
omitted from the acquaintanceship 
classification. 

Obviously this outline is not a 
complete course of study. It presents 
only the data secured from the analy- 
sis. Most teachers would want to add 
background and correction material 
to give the work a more adequate 
feeling of unity. 


CLERICAL ACTIVITIES PRESENTED IN TERMS OF 

WHETHER THEY SHOULD BE TAUGHT TO THE 

MASTERY, ACQUAINTANCESHIP, OR INFORMA- 
TIONAL LEVEL 


FILING ACTIVITIES 
Mastery level 
File alphabetically 
Find filed materials 
Place material in filing folders 
Prepare material for filing 
Roughly alphabetize or roughly sort 
Label file folders 
File by subject 
Assemble papers 
File numerically 
Sort business papers 


activities 


Acquaintanceship level activities 

Table or desk sort 

Make cross reference 

Code material for filing 

Fine sort 

Use follow-up file 

Bin sort 

Informational level activities 

File geographically 

Use Wheeldex 

Prepare Pendaflex folders 
ROUTINE ACTIVITIES 

Vastery level activities 

Look up names and addresses 

Run errands 

Examine business papers 

Take care of office supplies 


Acquaintanceship level activities 
Order supplies 
Fill in forms by 
Address labels 
Collate papers 
Fan papers 
Wrap coins 
Make 


hand 


change 
EQUIPMENT ACTIVITIES 

Mastery level activities 

Use stapler 

Use adding machine for addition 

Check proof on adding machine 


Acquaintanceship level activities 


se paper cutter 
» adding machine for subtraction 


> numbering machine 


U 
U 
U 
Use dating machine 
U 
U 


se one-hole and two-hole punch 

se adding machine for multiplication 
Slipsheet mimeographed materials 
Use stencil duplicating machine 


Informational level activities 

Use ten key listing machine 

Use liquid duplicator or spirit 
Use adding machine for division 
Use key driven calculator 

Use rotary calculator 

Use full keyboard listing machine 
Use check writer 

Use addressing machine 

Use mimeoscope 


performance. -Icquaintanceship level The participants in the full analy- Use printing calculator 
teaching may be interpreted as de- sis of which this presentation is a Use coin machine 

Use tube type and roller type envelope 
velopment of the basic skill to a summary were presented in_ last 
general working level. 7nformation month’s JOURNAL. (Continued on page 362) 
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WHAT 
HEY 


THINK 
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Kenneth J. Hansen 


Colorado State College 
Greeley, Colorado 


RESEARCH 


This is not a scientific study. It simply reflects the opinions 
of twelve people in business education concerning research 


studies that have been done. 


Silvertharn Tamec F “TL. Racer 


How did all this come about? An 
attempt was being made to determine 
the research studies with which doc- 
toral candidates in business educa- 
tion should be familiar. Letters were 
written to the 19 business educators 
who have probably had the most ex- 
perience in directing research or 
working with graduate students. They 
were usually asked to designate what 
they considered to be the five ‘ 
outstanding research studies that you 
think have been done in business ed- 
ucation.” Some of the business ed- 
ucators who have had an unusually 
large number of doctoral candidates 
were asked to designate as many as 


10. 


Twelve of the 19 answered with 
their lists. One of the lists cited only 
studies in distributive education, so 
this list is not included in the compila- 
tion. One of the respondents had 
someone else in his department com- 
pile the list; the studies mentioned in 
this list are not included because the 
person compiling the list has not had 
extensive experience directing doc- 
toral candidates. Three simply did 
not answer. Two answered the let- 
ter of request saying frankly that the 
“assignment” was impossible and 
that they would rather not attempt 
to set up such a list. One respond- 
ent said, “There are so many criteria 
to be applied that I would not know 
where to begin, such as: influence on 
educational practices, conciseness of 
the study itself, techniques used in 
carrying out the study, the topic it- 
self, and the care with which conclu- 
sions are drawn. Other important 
points to consider are the quality of 
the guidance the research worker had 
in designing and carrying out his 
study, the amount of funds and time 
he had available, his own competency 
in the field under study, and how the 
study contributed to his own educa- 
tional development.” This point of 
view is certainly well taken. 

However, as the lists of significant 
research studies started to come back 
it was obvious that there was a great 
deal of interest in what other busi- 
ness educators were thinking about 
our research. Because of the neces- 
sarily unscientific approach that had 
to be taken, considerable doubt ex- 
isted as to whether the findings of 
this unscientific 
study should be published. As the 
materials were digested, however, it 


small, informal, 


was believed that some value may be 
derived from its publication. 


Studies Mentioned 
Of greatest interest to most people 
probably is “What studies were men- 
tioned, and by how many people?” 
Here is the list: 


Those mentioned by four of the 12 

respondents: 

Anderson, Ruth I., “An Analysis 
and Classification of Research in 
Shorthand and Transcription,” In- 
diana University, 1946. 

Enterline, H. G., “Trends of 
Thought in Business Education,” 
New York University, 1947. 
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Those mentioned by three of the 

twelve respondents: 

Carmichael, D. Loren, ‘“Teacher- 
Pupil Planning in Business Educa- 
tion,” Ohio State University, 1954. 

Charters, W. W. and Whitley, Isa- 
dore B., “An Analysis of Secre- 
tarial Duties and Traits,’ Williams 
& Wilkins Co., 1924. 

Fuller, Donald, “Reading Factor in 
Typewriting,” Harvard Univer- 
sity, 1943, 

Green, Harold H., “The Nature of 
susiness Dictation,” University of 
Pittsburgh, 1951. 

Hayden, Carlos K., “Major Issues in 
Business Education,’ Ohio State 
University, 1950. 

Nichols, Frederick G., “New Concep- 
tion of Office Practice,” Harvard 
University Press, 1927. 

Potter, Thelma M., “Analysis of the 


Work of General Clerical Em- 
ployees,” Columbia University, 
1950. 


Those mentioned by two of the re- 

Spondents: 

DuFrain, Viola M., “The Practica- 
bility of Emphasizing Speed Be- 
fore Accuracy in Typing,” Univer- 
sity of Chicago, 1944. 

Hanna, J. Marshall, ‘Conflicting 
Viewpoints in the Field of Secon- 
dary Schools in Business Eduea- 
tion,” New York University, 1939. 

House, F. Wayne, “Factors Affecting 


Student Achievement Begin- 
ning Bookkeeping in the High 


School,” Indiana University, 1951. 
Liles, Alton B. Parker, “Some Fac- 
tors in the Training of Clerical 
Workers,” Ken- 
tucky, 1947. 
Muse, Paul F., “A Study of the 
Business Activities, Interests, and 
Secondary 


University of 


Understandings — of 


School Pupils and Adults as a 
Basis for Determining Subject 
Matter, Content, and Grade 


Placement of Basic Business Edu- 
cation in the Secondary School,” 
Ohio State University, 1946. 

Van Derveer, Elizabeth T., “Patterns 
of Performance for the Most Fre- 
quent Duties of Beginning Clerical 
Employees,” New York Univer- 

sity, 1951, 
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Finally, those mentioned by one of 
the respondents: 


Archer, Fred, “Standards in Clerical 
Work, New York University, 1951. 
Balsley, (Mrs.) Irol Whitmore, “A 
Comprehensive Analysis of Cur- 
rent Transcription Practices in 
Business Firms,” Indiana Univer- 


sity, 1952. 


Bangs, F. Kendrick, “Duties, Knowl- 


edges, “and Skills Required of 
Medical Record Librarians,” Indi- 
ana University, 1952. 

Bell, Robert P., “The Relationship 
Between the Problems Encountered 
by Selected Beginning Business 
Teachers and the Learning Experi- 
ences Provided in Their Profes- 
sional Education Courses,” Indi- 
ana University, 1952. 

Bureau of Business Education, Sac- 
ramento, California. ‘‘Layouts and 
Facilities for Business Education,” 
1953. 

Davis, B. F., “A Study of Short- 
hand Techniques: Comparison of 
Outcomes in the Learning of 
Shorthand Effected by Differences 
in Teaching Methodology,” Colum- 
bia University, 1936. 

Deemer, W. L. and Rulon, P. J., “An 
Experimental Comparison of Two 
Shorthand Systems,” Harvard 
University, 1942. 

Dewey, Godfrey, “A System of 
Shorthand for General Use,” Har- 
vard University, 1926. 

Dvorak, August, et al, “Typewriting 
Behavior,” American Book Com- 
pany, 1936. 

Dvorak, Earl A., “A Study of the 
Technical and General Knowledges, 
Skills, and Abilities Needed by 
Office Management Executives,” 
Indiana University, 1951. 

Gregg, Edna L., “The Teaching of 
Shorthand Prior to 1900,” Indiana 
University, 1955. 

Gress, John, “Teaching Difficulties of 
Beginning Business Teachers,” 
New York University, 1952. 

Hamilton, Herbert, “Relationship of 
Success in Beginning General Cler- 
ical Occupations to Achievements 
in the Informational Skill 
Aspects of the General Office 
Clerical Division of the National 


Business Examination Series,” 
New York University, 1950. 

Hardaway, Mathilda, “An Analysis 
of Factors Related to Successful 
Student Teaching of Business Sub- 
jects,” Yale, 1950. 

Herring, Virgil J., “A Synthesis and 
Classification of Research in the 
Teaching of Bookkeeping and Ac- 
counting,” Indiana University, 
1950. 

Hicks, Charles B., “The Technical 
Business Vocabulary of General 
Business Education,” Ohio State 
University, 1949. 

Jennings, W. E., “Contributions of 
Business Education to Selected 
Problem Areas of General Educa- 
tion in the Secondary School, Ohio 
State University, 1952. 

Knepper, Edwin, “A 
Business Education in the United 
States,” Harvard University, 1936. 

Martin, Thomas, ‘Major Issues in 
the Administration of Graduate 
Programs Leading to the Master’s 
Degree,” Indiana University, 1953. 

Mickelson, Harold, ‘Knowledges, 
Skills, and Personal Qualities of 
Medical Secretaries,” Indiana Uni- 
versity, 1956. 

Osborne, Agnes, “The Relationship 
Between Certain Psychological 
Tests in Shorthand Achievement” 
Columbia University, 1943. 

Overman, Glenn Delbert, “Basic Eco- 
nomic Concepts About the Amer- 
ican Business System Which Busi- 


History of 


ness Executives Believe Everyone 
Should Know,” Indiana Univer- 
sity, 1954. 

Polishook, William, “The Effective- 
ness of Teaching Business Arith- 
metic as a Separate Subject and 
as an Integrated Part of Junior 
Business Training,” New York 
University, 1945. 

Recknagel, Helen J., 
White Collar Jobs,” 
University, 1953. 

Saarsalmi, Meeri, “Some Aspects of 
the Thought 
Education for 
United States,” 
sity, 1956. 

Shipley, Clifford B., “A Handbook 


“Women in 
New York 


Underlying Higher 
Business in_ the 


Indiana Univer- 


for Business Education in the 
Small High School,” Columbia 
University, 1947. 
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Silverthorn, James E., “The Basic 

Vocabulary of Written Business 

Communications” Indiana Univer- 
sity, 1955. 

Skene, Etta, “Occupational Analysis 
as a Basis of Bookkeeping Curricu- 
la of Public Secondary Schools,” 
New York University, 1934. 

Strumpf, Benjamin, “Bookkeeping 
Duties and the Commercial Cur- 
riculum,” New York University, 
1926. 

Stuart, James L., “A Scale for De- 
termining the Attitude of High 
School Stu- 
dents Toward Certain Aspects of 
Office Work,” Ohio State Univer- 
sity, 1952. 

Stutsman, Galen, “An Evaluation of 


Business Education 


the Operational Efficiency of Add- 

ing Machine and Calculating Ma- 

chine Operators to Determine the 

Necessity for Formal Training,” 

Ohio State University, 1950. 

Mary 
Problems of 
University, 1955. 

Wilson, Ralph W., “Practices in the 
Teaching of Collegiate Elementary 


Suggs, Frances, “Persistent 


Teachers,” Indiana 


Accounting,” Indiana University, 
1951. 

Winger, Fred E., “The Determina- 
tion of the Significance of Tachi- 
stoscopic Training in Word Per- 
ception as Applied to Beginning 
Typewriting Instruction,” Oregon 
State College, 1951. 

Wood, Benjamin D. and Freeman, 
Frank N., Experimental 
Study of the Educational Influ- 
ences of the Typewriter in the Fle- 
mentary School Classroom,” The 
Macmillan Company, 1932. 

Woodward, 
Policies and Job Sequences for 
Office Workers in Selected Types 
of Business,” University of Pitts- 
burgh, 1951. 

Comparison with the Delta Pi Epsilon 
Awards 
Of the 16 Delta Pi Epsilon Awards 
that 1940 


and 1955, nine were mentioned by the 


Theodore, ‘Promotion 


have been made between 


group who responded to the request 
for a listing of research studies. Then 
of the nine that were mentioned, two 
were mentioned by three business ed- 
ucators, three were mentioned by two, 
and four were mentioned by one. 
That leaves seven of the Delta Pi Ep- 
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silon awards that were not mentioned 
by any of the eleven college instruc- 
tors who are at the present time di- 
recting research in business educa- 


tion. 


Colleges Represented in the Tabulations 

In listing the colleges at which 
these research studies were done, it 
was thought desirable to mention only 
those studies that were recommended 
by more than one business educator. 
Therefore, the breakdown according 
to colleges includes only those studies 
that were mentioned by at least two 


respondents. The colleges were as 

follows: 
Columbia University 1 
Harvard University 1 
Indiana University 3 
New York University 1 
Ohio State University 3 
University of Chicago 1 


University of Kentucky l 

University of Pittsburgh l 

This breakdown does not include 
the Charters and Whitley study or 
Frederick G, Nichols’ “A New Con- 
ception of Office Practice’ because 
neither of these studies was done as 
partial requirements for a graduate 
degree as were all of the other studies 
mentioned in the above compilation. 


Conclusions 

There aren't any. 

Again, ‘this material was brought 
together in an informal, unscientific 
manner. It was thought, however, 
that the findings of this study would 
be of interest to many business edu- 
cators (especially those whose studies 
were mentioned) and perhaps even 
be of some help to those who are di- 
recting research or who are under- 
taking research. 


A Tentative Course in Clerical Training 
(Continued from page 359) 


TELEPHONE ACTIVITIES 
Mastery level activities 
Answer telephone 
Call by telephone 
Use city telephone directory 


Acquaintanceship level activities 
Place person-to-person call 

Place station-to-station call 

Use the company telephone directory: 
Use inter-communication system 


Informational level activity 
Operate switchboard 


MAILING ACTIVITIES 
Mastery level activities 
Fold letters 
Seal envelopes 
Mark, attach or get enclosures for outgoing 
mail 
Stuff envelopes 


Acquaintanceship level activities 

Have mail registered and insured 

Prepare circulars for mailing 

Fold circulars 

Open, sort and distribute mail 

Prepare packages for shipment 

Open envelope flaps 

Weigh mail and figure postage 

Stamp mail by hand 

Stamp envelopes 

Prepare mailing lists 

Keep records of ‘incoming and outgoing 
mail 


Informational level activities 
Use postal meter 
Stamp mail by machine 


TYPEWRITING ACTIVITIES 
Mastery Level Activities 


Type addresses on envelopes 

Make carbon copies 

Type letters 

Type cards 

Fill in printed forms 

Copy data from one record to another 
Type form letters 

Cop; rough draft or corrected copy 
Erase on original carbon 

Type filing labels 

Proofread 

Get information needed for correspondence 


Acquaintanceship Level Activities 


Set up and type tabulations 

Type statistical material 

Type bills invoices and statements 

Compose and type letters based on instruc- 
tions as to content 

Use carbon packs and insert carbon in pad 
forms 

Type manuscripts 

Compose and type 
instructions 

Type master 
stencil 

Align typed 

Type telegrams, radiograms, 
grams 

Read back to 


Use electric typewriter 


letters not based on 


stenc’! eet correct 


and cable- 


prool reader 


Information Level Activities 


Use automatic typewriter 
Use line-a-time 
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Student-Centered 
Approach 


“During the first few lessons the 
teacher sets the stage for learning 
during the entire course.” [This is 
May, but September is not far 
away!—Editor } 


Julius M. Robinson 


Eastern Michigan College 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 


He success of most students in a 
bookkeeping course depends on the 
way they are started in the beginning. 
Students must be sold on the course 
few The 
teacher who tries to scare his pupils 


during the first lessons. 
by telling them how difficult the 
course will be is doing his students 
a sad injustice. His intentions may 
be to scare the weak students from 
the course. While resorting to this 
questionable method of elimination, 
the teacher is establishing ‘‘mental 
blocks” for all the students. Psychol- 
ogists tell us the most common kind 
of mental block is emotional. Fear, 
as most of us know, can sometimes 
blank out all intelligent thought. Even 
mild apprehension as to the difficulty 
of the 
block to learning. 

A good bookkeeping teacher who 
is familiar with the learning process 


course Can cause a mental 


will set the stage for learning during 
the first few lessons. One aspect of 
setting the stage is to establish a 
proper emotional atmosphere. Cer- 
tainly this cannot be done by telling 
the students that bookkeeping is diffi- 
cult and only the “bright” students 
are likely to pass. On the contrary, 
the teacher should impress his. stu- 
dents with the importance of book- 
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keeping and the comparative ease of 
learning bookkeeping. 

To support and strengthen stu- 
dents’ interests in the study of book- 
keeping, the teacher should famili- 
with the reasons why 
studied. Students 
should be encouraged to give their 
reasons the 
By doing this, the teacher 


arize them 


bookkeeping — is 
own for enrolling in 
course. 
establishes pupil-teacher rapport by 
showing an interest in individual stu- 
dents. Educational requirements and 
personal traits which generally are 
considered necessary for success as 
a bookkeeper may also be placed on 
the blackboard. 

However essential we may consider 
this orientation information, we 
should not spend more than half of 
the first class meeting for such pur- 
poses. To provide the proper emo- 


tional atmosphere, teachers should 
allow adequate time for student ac- 
tivity during this first meeting. Stu- 
dents are disappointed if they are de- 
prived of the opportunity to partici- 
pate that first day. Consequently, 
unfavorable reactions may be formed 
that may not be corrected or eradi- 
The 


importance of a good start by both 


cated during the entire course. 


Bookkeeping 


pupils and teacher at the beginning 
of the 
mated. 


course cannot be overesti- 


Importance of Student Participation 


Teachers should take advantage of 
this splendid opportunity for moti- 
vation by planning for student par- 
ticipation the very first day. In book- 
keeping as in any other course, the 
most effective motivation may be ob- 
tained by beginning with the expert- 
ences of the students. 

The teacher starts by explaining 
to the students that bookkeeping 1s 
nothing more than a systematic way 
of recording and evaluating the re 
sults of business transactions. What 


A. busi- 


ness transaction takes place when a 


is a business transaction ? 


person or a business gives up some- 
thing of value in exchange for some 
thing else of value. Immediately the 
students think of the many business 
transactions which they have per- 
formed today or yesterday when they 
were purchasing their books and sup- 
Ask students to 
describe the transactions 
which they have performed. The 
teacher records eight or ten of these 
on the blackboard. Each transaction 


plies for school. 


some of 
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written on the board should be of a 
different type. . To illustrate: John 
may have purchased a book costing 
for cash. 
chased tennis shoes costing $5 on 
credit. 


Mabel may have pur- 


Dale sold his bicycle for $25 
cash. 

Before an attempt is made to re- 
cord the ten transactions listed on the 
blackboard, the should be 
prepared to understand the relation- 


students 


ship of the transactions to one’s finan- 
cial worth. business transaction 
calls for an entry—true enough, but 
possessing the skill to make the vari- 
ous entries without knowing the rea- 
sons for making them and the rela- 
tionship to the ownership of the indi- 
vidual, the mere 
At this point, therefore, 
the financial worth or net ownership 
of a high school student should be de- 


termined since the transactions listed 


makes student a 


automaton. 


on the blackboard pertain to experi- 
ences of high school students. A ficti- 
tious student is suggested since it 
eliminates the possibility of embar- 
rassment that might arise if a student 
from the class gives his personal 
financial data. 

Various students may suggest items 
and amounts, real or imagined, and 
thus the fictitious student becomes a 
The 
closer the ownership items come to 
the actual experiences of the students, 
the better will be student interest and 
learning. By doing this the teacher 
is leading them from the things they 
know to the unfamiliar—a_psycho- 
logically sound teaching procedure. 


composite of the entire class. 


The teacher proceeds to write the 
heading on the blackboard—State- 
ment of Ownership of John Doe, 
Central High School. The teacher 
guides student responses and writes 
the items on the board. The property 
items should be listed on the left side 
and the debts and ownership items 
on the right side. Obviously, the list- 
ings will be in the form of a balance 
sheet, but this term will not be men- 
tioned at this time. Another precau- 
tion for the teacher—use only termi- 
nology which is familiar to the stu- 
dent. 


Again we observe the principle of 


learning by going from the known. - 


to the unknown. The items may be 


listed, similar to the following: 
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John Doe 
Central High School 
Statement of Ownership 
September 10, 1957 


Property 

$ 7.00 
Books 16.00 
Clothes 100.00 
Bicycle 40.00 
Pocketknife 2.00 
Basketba! 4.00 

$169.00 


The teacher inquires as to what ob- 
servations the made 
the the 
Tom, an eager beaver, 
responds that both sides are equal. 


have 
statement on 


students 
concerning 
blackboard. 


He also asks if this was accidental or 


Debts 
Jones Bookstore ......... 4.00 
Owes Dad 5.00 
9.00 
Ownership 
John Doe, Net Worth $160.00 
$169.00 


ownership is frequently called net 
worth. The teacher proceeds to write 
these new terms just above the other 
more familiar terms on the statement. 
The old terms are placed in paren- 
theses and would appear as below: 


John Doe 
Central High School 
Balance Sheet 
(Statement of Ownership) 
September 10, 1957 


Assets 
(Property) 

Clothes ......... 100.00 
Pocketinife 2.00 
Basketball .. 4.00 

$169.00 


are the two sides always in balance. 
The teacher answers that if the items 
are listed under the proper headings, 
the statement will always be in bal- 
ance. Actually this statement is 
called a Balance Sheet because of 
that very fact. 
learned a 


Here the student has 
new bookkeeping term 
which he is likely to remember be- 
cause of seeing a reason for it. An- 
other student observes that the prop- 
erty items are equal to the debts and 
the ownership. He asks if that is al- 
ways true. The teacher, of course, 
answers in the affirmative and writes 
the equation on the board. Another 
bright- youngster also observes that 
property minus debts equals owner- 
ship. 


written on the blackboard. 


This second equation is also 
Here two 
fundamental bookkeeping equations 
have been recognized by the students. 

Now, while observations are being 
made by the students, seems to be 
an opportune time for the teacher to 
mention other bookkeeping terms that 
are commonly used on the Balance 
Sheet. Property items are called 
assets, debts are called liabilities, and 


Liabilities 
(Debts) 
Jones Bookstore .......... $4.00 
5.00 
9.00 
Net Worth 
(Ownership) 
John Doe, Net Ownership .. $160.00 
$169.00 


The more familiar terms are left on 
the statement in parentheses for the 
time being for the purpose of assoct- 
ation. The new terms are associated 
with the familiar terms; thus, the 
transition is easily made. 

To establish the relationship of the 
business transaction which were 
listed on the blackboard to the Bal- 
ance Sheet, the teacher should now 
point to the first transaction and ask 
a student to explain how it would 
affect the items on the Balance Sheet. 
A student will likely respond by stat- 
ing the asset, books, will be increased 
by $4, and cash will be decreased by 
the same amount. 
ceeds to erase the former amount and 
record the new amounts for the items 
books and cash. He will immediately 


The teacher pro- 


ask the students if the transactions 
affects the net worth of John Doe? 
The response will be in the negative 
since the exchanging of one asset for 
another does not affect the net worth. 

Erasing by the teacher is permis- 
sible since this is a developmental step 
in learning and the objective at this 
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particular stage is to develop relation- 
ships rather than to make entries. The 
teacher now points to each succeed- 
ing transaction on the blackboard and 
calls on students to analyze them in 
relation to the Balance Sheet. Fach 
time the teacher will change the 
amounts of the Balance Sheet items 
affected by the transactions. 


Application 

The teacher might state, “Now 
suppose each one of you prepares a 
Balance Sheet to show your own 
financial worth. Think of all the 
property of value that you own and 
the debts which you owe; then calcu- 
late your net worth. Remember these 
papers will not be handed in; conse- 
quently, no one need see them but 
you. However, bring the papers to 
class tomorrow and we will analyze 
10 additional business transactions in 
relation to your balance sheets. Be 
certain to bring a good eraser with 


you.” 


Summary 

An alert bookkeeping teacher will 
impress his students the first day of 
class with the importance and useful- 
ness of bookkeeping. The students 
will enjoy bookkeeping—it is inter- 
esting and fascinating. The study of 
bookkeeping starts with activities fa- 
miliar to the students. It is likely 
that the students have been partici- 
pating in certain bookkeeping activi- 
ties for several years without realiz- 
ing it. 

During the first few lessons the 
teacher sets the stage for learning 
during the entire course. During the 
first week, all-important impressions, 
student opinions, and student reac- 
tions are formed. A good beginning 
builds confidence in the students and 
their abilities to understand and suc- 
ceed. They are likely to say, “This 
course isn’t going to be as difficult as 
I thought. I feel that I am going to 
learn something in this course.” A 
good beginning also builds respect 
for the teacher. The students have 
a feeling that the teacher is person- 
ally interested and concerned about 
them and their success in bookkeep- 
ing. 

The most effective motivation may 
be obtained by beginning with the-ex- 
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periences of the students. All stu- 
dents have performed business trans- 
actions. The teacher will write sev- 
eral transactions, each of a different 
nature, on the blackboard. The next 
step is to establish relationships be- 
tween the transactions and the finan- 
cial worth of a fictitious student. The 
items suggested by the students to de- 
termine the financial worth of an in- 
dividual are written on the blackboard 
in the form of a Balance Sheet by 
the teacher. All terms used should 
be familiar to the students. New 
bookkeeping terminology is intro- 
duced to students as the need arises; 


thereby, the learning is more mean- 
ing ful. 

Each transaction on the black- 
board is related to the Balance Sheet 
The teacher erases the old 
amounts and the new 
amounts which were increased or de- 
creased by the business transaction. 
The particular object here is to de- 
velop relationships rather than to 
make entries. An understanding of 
how each business transaction affects 
one’s financial worth is paramount 
for the learning of bookkeeping. De- 
veloping skill in recording transac- 


items. 
records 


tions will come later. 


The Secretary of Tomorrow 


An Explanation of the 
Scholarship Plan of NSA 


year when 
is being 
over the 
fostered 


This is the time of the 
“The Secretary of Tomorrow” 
chosen in many communities 
United States. The program is 
by the National Secretaries’ Association 
(International) which has long recognized 
that it cannot achieve its purpose by de- 
voting its efforts only to those presently 
employed in the secretarial field. 

Therefore, one of the committees of 
the majority of the local chapters of NSA 


Alabama winner 
Secretarial Achievement 
Award presented by the Birmingham Chapter of The 


National Secretaries Association (International). A 
senior at Ensley High School when she won the 
award, M Douglas is now attending Birmingham. 


Southern College, 


is the scholarship committee. As might be 
expected, the main functions of this com- 
mittee are to raise funds for the scholar- 
ship award and to establish the criteria 
upon which the actual award is made. The 
NSA local chapter works closely with 
local educational institutions in the method 
of selection and in the selection of the 
annual recipient. 

The awards granted, sometimes during 
National Secretaries’ Week, vary in ac- 
cordance with the size of the chapter 
from a nominal award of up to $50 to 
full scholarships of $500 or more. Many 


chapters, while building a special fund 
which will enable them to grant a full 
four-year-university or college scholarship, 
also present an annual award to be used 
in furthering the winner's secretarial train- 
ing. Such awards range from the $50 
achievement award classification to $200 
or more and are intended to cover at least 
a part of ihe tuition at a business college 
or university of the student's choice. 
Pictured is Marilyn Douglas, the 13th 
semi-annual award wanner for the Birming- 
ham Chapter of NSA. Her selection was 
based upon competitive examinations made 
up by the Curriculum Department of the 
Birmingham Board of Education. The 
written portion of this particular test con- 
sisted of a test of stenographic skills, 
business English, and an aptitude test. 
The oral portion was in the form of in- 
terviews for secretarial positions. Three 
outstanding Birmingham businessmen co- 


operated in the interviews—two from 
business and one from education. 
In Birmingham, each contestant was 


presented with a scholarship charm em- 
blematic of the scroll on the perpetual 
rotating trophy which is displayed in the 


winning school until another winner is 
chosen. The local chapter provided a 
cash award of $50. 


Established in 1942 to promote the edu- 
cational and professional standards of 
secretaries, the non-profit National Secre- 
taries Association is the world’s largest 
association for business women in one 
profession. A rapidly growing organiza- 
tion with chapters throughout the United 
States, Canada, Puerto Rico and Hawaii, 
the Association since its founding has 
gained national recognition as a pioneer in 
the field of educational programs for 
secretaries. In 1952 the Association added 
National Secretaries Week to its activities 
and won the plaudits of the business world 
for the educational significance it has 
given the week and for its efforts to as- 
sure non-membership and management 
participation. 
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INEVITABILITY OF ELECTRIC TYPEWRITERS 
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By 1958, 43% of all typewriters purchased 
for business use will be electric— 
and the IBM is the favorite by far! 


The above graph has a message of great importance to 
If you are interested in IBM’s extensive business educators. It shows that in 1958—when some of 
your present students will be graduating —almost halt of the 
Fn Rial Dept. typewriters purchased for business offices will be electric. So, 
IBM Electric Typewriter Division, to prepare your students for their future jobs —-training on the 
545 Madison Avenue, ‘ electric typewriter is a “must.” 
New York 22, New York Figures prove, too, that the IBM is the favorite electric by 

far—it outsells all other electrics combined! So, train your 
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Typing Tips to Students 
from the 
“Teaching Typewriter”— 
the IBM! 


To center headings or titles correctly 
for the handsomest results, here's 
the easy Way: 

1. Divide the total number of spaces 
in the writing line by 2, and move 
the carriage to that point on the 
scale. 

2. Bac kspace one for every 2 char- 
acters and spaces in the heading 
to be centered. 


3. Your carriage will be at the cor- 
rect point to begin typing the 
heading. 


When vou wish to type a single 
character down the length of a 
page, it is not necessary to set a 
margin or a tab stop. Here’s the easv 
way to do it on the IBM Electric: 


Simply move your carriage to the 
desired position on the page and 
type the single character. Then im- 
mediately position your first finger 
on the right hand on the back- 
spacer, and put the second finger on 
the return key. Depress both keys 
simultaneously. 


In one fast operation, you will 
have moved down one line and back 
one space, and your carriage will be 
in the correct position for typing the 
next character. 


When you are typing manuscripts of 
several pages and you want them to 
look uniform, here’s the way to make 
sure you end each page on the same 
line: 

Prepare a strip of paper numbered 
vertically from 1 to 33 single-spaced. 
With cellophane tape, fasten the 
strip around the extreme left edge 
of your platen. Align your first page 
with 1 and note the number on 


students on the typewriter theyll be most likely to use—the 


IBM Electric! pon 
M : , which you end the page. Then stop 
School tests prove, too, that students type more rapidly typing at the same number on each 

and accurately on any machine—even manuals—when they succeeding page. 


have been trained on the IBM. With the IBM you can sim- 
plify stroking and carriage drills—advance more rapidly into 
over-all typing techniques to turn your students into com- 


REMEMBER . . . the efficient way 
turns out to be the easy way to do 
things. So master these efficiency 

tent, lent typists faster, 
petent, confident typists faster tricks” to help yourself do the best 


job when you're out in the business 
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Building 


Typewriting 


Technique 


Sarah Warren Hudnall 


The University of Texas 
Austin, Texas 


T IS easy to understand why the 

teacher of beginning typewriting is 
sometimes perplexed when making 
her plans and setting up her curricu- 
lum for the first semester! There is so 
much to be taught and the students 
are usually so eager to cover the key- 
board in a hurry and get on to more 
meaningful material, it is often a 
temptation not to do just that. Notice 
I said ‘cover’, not “master”, the key- 
board. [For any premature attempt 
to teach a class letter writing, or re- 
port writing, or tabulation, will result 
in headaches for the instructor, but, 
worse than that, in incompetent typ- 


ists. 
Technique Stressed First 


Technique must come first. No 
typewriting teacher can afford to 
skimp on this valuable phase of in- 
struction. Skiil in stroking the keys, 
in operating the various parts of the 
machine with ease must be developed 
first. You might think this a self- 
evident truth, but it is a fact that 
there are business teachers who still 
think the only way for a student to 
become a good typist of difficult ma- 
terial is to start him on it early in the 
semester. This is not true. In this 
case, practice does not necessarily 
make perfect. Skill-building, or the 
perfecting of the techniques of type- 
writing must be stressed first ; other- 
wise, practice can be a squandering of 
time! 
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“The day when the typing teacher sat down and graded 


papers during a class period . . . is gone forever! Today's 


typewriting teacher is on her feet directing class ac- 


tivity nine-tenths of the period and checking individual 


techniques the other one-tenth of the time.” 


How do we go about skill-building 7 
We must capitalize on student inter- 
est, which is always high in the be- 
ginning, and not let it waver. The 
necessary exercises and drills must be 
fun. There should be nothing mo- 
notonous about them. If a student 
is bored, the teacher should realize 
she is not providing enough variety 
in activities, or is not giving needed 
encouragement for small, immediate 
gains, or is not promoting a healthy 
spirit of competition within the class. 
It is up to the teacher to see that her 
typewriting classes are those that stu- 
dents look forward to with enthusi- 
asm. It is hardly necessary to add 
that this enthusiasm works both 
ways: the teacher must enjoy her 
classes and show that she does if she 
expects to strike a responsive chord 
in her students. 


First Day in Class 


When we say “capitalize on student 
interest”, do it—the very first day in 
class. Since students usually have 
inserted their paper and are ready to 
go when the teacher enters the room, 
tell them you can show them how to 
perform even such a simple operation 
faster and easier. Demonstrate the 
use of the paper release and have 
them remove papers. Then demon- 
strate correct paper insertion, nam- 
ing the cylinder roll, cylinder knob, 
carriage, paper bail as you use the 
different parts. 


It is important not to burden the 
student with names of parts of the 
typewriter until he uses those parts. 
Demonstrate inserting the paper a 
second time, then let the class try it 
several times. When they are able to 
insert and remove the paper rapidly, 
make a game of it. Students place 
paper flat on the table to the left of 
the typewriter. When you say “Go”, 
they are to pick up the paper, insert 
it, place it under the paper bail, re- 
move it, and return it to the table. 
The first one through raises his hand. 
Immediately there is an awareness of 
fellow students, a spirit of competi- 
tion in doing something that is fun, 
and you are also developing speed in 
a basic operation—well worth the 
few minutes that it takes! 

Now, with their papers back in 
their machines, the students are 
ready to learn to strike the keys. 
Teach them now. Don’t make them 
wait any longer while you, the 
teacher, extoll the merits of learning 
to type or give a first-day-in-class 
speech. Too many typewriting teach- 
ers are guilty of talking their way 
through much of the class period. 
While some explanation is necessary 
in organizing a class, students learn 
by doing rather than by being told 
how to do. Remember that learning 
to typewrite is like learning any other 
skill; actual practice is the best teach- 
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er. Unless you want a resentful, im- 
patient class on your hands, you'll get 
on with the lesson! 

The number of keys introduced the 
first day of class and the days follow- 
ing is optional. The rate of progress 
will vary with each individual class. 
It is important that the teacher recog- 
nize this fact and not try to follow 
verbatim any one text or one author's 
Build your course 
It is a 


recommendations. 
of study around your class. 
generally discarded theory that it is 
best to cover the keyboard as fast as 
possible, then build skill by intensive 
drilling. 
tained by intensive drilling on the few 


Better results have been ob- 


keys introduced each day, plus those 
previously The student 
should have a feeling of security 
about the keys covered before more 


covered. 


are introduced. 
Introduction of Keys 


For instance: back to that first day. 
The class is shown the home position 
and attention is called to the correct 
position of the fingers on the key- 
board but this is not stressed at this 
time. Don’t give them too much to 
think about now when the typewriter 
is still so new to them. The teacher 
demonstrates the correct stroke on a 
typewriter all can see, then she intro- 
duces the first key, which could be 
the “f’. The students look at their 
keyboards to be sure of the reach, 
they strike the key several times to 
get the feel of it, then the teacher di- 
rects the drill for this key from ma- 
terial she has written on the black- 
board. By pointing quickly and call- 
ing sharply the letter to be typed, she 
helps students establish the habit of 
rapid stroking from the first. By hav- 
ing to look ‘at the board for the ma- 
terial to be typed, the student is not 
given the opportunity to look at his 
keys, so this pitfall may be avoided 
altogether. Notice that the correct, 
sharp stroke made without looking at 
the keyboard is accomplished in an 
easy, natural way. Demonstration 
followed by dictation from the board 
—students see the correct way to 
strike the keys, then they are drilled 
in applying this technique. This pos- 
itive approach keeps the class happy 
and busy, for they are experiencing 
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success in their first stroking activity 
and there is no need for the teacher 
to admonish them with such negative 
statements as, “Don’t look at your 
keyboard.” 

After a short drill on the “f” key, 
the same procedure is followed in the 
introduction of the “o”. After a 
short drill with this new key, the “f” 
drills are repeated and then combina- 
tions of “f” and “o” are practiced. 
ach time a new key is introduced, 
and there may be four or five this 
first day, it is practiced then com- 
bined with more drills on the keys 
previously learned. The space bar is 
introduced in the same way and the 
same drills may be used, the teacher 
inserting spaces wherever desired. 
The students are typing words before 
they realize it. Then, before the first 
period is over, the teacher might want 
to time them for 15 seconds while 
they repeatedly type one word. This 
is very good for building interest, 
for they are shown the very first day 
that they can type 20 or 30 words a 
minute. They can already measure 
progress after only 50 minutes of 
typewriting! Imaginations run wild 
with visions of what they will be able 
to type by the end of the semester. 
And if this enthusiasm is sustained, 
their hopes will be realized. The 
teacher’s primary job is to keep that 
interest high. 


Maintaining Student Interest 


The efficient typewriting teacher 
sees that this initial interest is main- 
tained by including in her teaching 
of this skill many small devices that 
combine to be large morale builders. 
Instead of asking for a show of hands 
at different word levels after a timed 
writing, ask for those who typed the 
material with no errors, or those who 
did not look up once during the writ- 
ing, or those who progressed in speed 
or in accuracy above the last writ- 
ing. Think of something to ask for 
that will include the poorer students. 
Give them a chance to raise their 
hands, tbo. It is surprising how far 
this simple device goes, even with 
college students, in making them feel 
a part of the class. A little praise 
helps a great deal, so don’t stint on it. 
Give your classes praise and encour- 


agement and you can actually feel 
their response and extra efforts to 
improve. 

Nothing dampens interest quite so 
quickly as the too critical teacher. 
She may not be more demanding as 
to end results than the teacher who 
believes in praising students, but she 
has to drive harder to get there. Her 
students won't have the inner push, 
the personal striving for improve- 
ment that is so necessary in typewrit- 


ing. “Nothing succeeds like suc- 
cess” is nowhere more true than in 
the typewriting classroom. The 


teacher must constantly search for 
drill material, games, contests, that 
are appropriate for each phase or 
level of the classroom work—mate- 
rial that is not so difficult as to be 
discouraging but which will still be 
achievement. 
stu- 


some measurement of 
This material must encourage 
dents by showing them what they 
have accomplished and it should also 
stimulate them to more intense effort. 
The importance of the teacher ac- 
cepting the responsibility for keeping 
the class interest at a high level can- 
not be overemphasized; otherwise, 
the drills and repetition necessary to 
build technique will not have the de- 
sired Drills can 
deadly; classes monotonous. 
teacher interested in her work will 
not allow this to happen; she will 
spend enough time on preparation to 
insure an active, varied, stimulating 


become 


Any 


results. 


class period. 
Meaningful Drills for Speed 


Such variety would be hard to 
achieve for the indolent teacher. The 
day when the typewriting teacher sat 
down and graded papers during a 
class period while her students typed 
lesson after lesson from the typing 
book is gone forever! Today’s type- 
writing teacher is on her feet direct- 
ing class activity nine-tenths of the 
period and checking on individual 
techniques the other one-tenth of the 
time. 

As has been stated, skill-building 
and the perfecting of technique is the 
major objective of the first part of 
the typewriting course. To develop 
this technique, many drills are neces- 
sary. Every day the teacher must see 
that these drills are meaningful. If a 
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hers 


student understands the purpose of 
drills and aims toward a specific goal 
he will do much better work than if 
he is simply given material to type. 
The process of introducing new ma- 
terial, then combining it with material 
previously worked on, as indicated by 
the first day’s lesson, is the general 
pattern for the class the first six, or 
possibly eight, weeks of school. By 
that time the keyboard has been thor- 
oughly covered, each new key intro- 
duced and practiced on until security 
in striking that key is established. 
The learning process has been slow 
but thorough. 

Once the keyboard has been coy- 
ered, it is still too soon to rush into 
the typing of production material, 
such as letters or tabulated material. 
Kirst, there should be several weeks 
of more skill-building, weeks in 
which students work for automatiza- 
tion in the typing of short words, 
rapid typing of the longer ones. They 
learn to increase speed still more by 
concentrating on the mechanics of 
typewriting—short timed drills on in- 
serting the paper, setting margins, 
setting and using the tabulator key, 
using the margin release and back- 
space keys, on throwing the carriage 
rapidly. They are constantly push- 
ing toward greater speed, cutting 
down on waste motions, each student 
trying to top his record from one day 
to the next. enthusiasm and interest ? 
What student could help being inter- 
ested when he understands the pur- 
pose of such drilling and sees the 


progress he is making! 
Working for Control 


Then, when the teacher decides 
that for the present the typewriting 
speed of the class as a whole is high 
enough, the next major objective 
should be for control. She encour- 
ages her students to deliberately drop 
back five or ten words in speed in 
order to type with control. The 
practice material changes from the 
relatively easy, short, speed material 
to more difficult copy that is typed 
for longer periods of time. Once:a 


student has built his speed to forty + 


or fifty words per minute and is op- 
erating his machine efficiently, it is 
easy for him to drop back to thirty 


PLANNING FOR PROBLEM-SOLVING 


words per minute and type accur- 
ately. The actual typewriting skill 
must come first, though, before ac- 
curacy, or control, is stressed; other- 
wise, the student will never get in 
the habit of typewriting rapidly. 
Without this reserve of speed, he will 
be over-cautious and his typewriting 
will be neither rapid nor accurate. 


Application of Skill 


About the tenth week of school the 
students are ready to begin applica- 
tion of the skills learned. Before the 
end of the semester they will have 
typed simple letters, tabulated mate- 
rial, straight copy manuscript 
form, and know how to center ma- 
terial both vertically and horizontally. 
Because of the time spent in develop- 
ing technique, the transfer of skill to 
such production work is not difficult. 
The teacher who has not tried this 
method will be pleasantly surprised 
by the results. She will find her stu- 
dents better able to concentrate on 
the mechanics of setting up a letter, 
for instance, rather than having 
their attention divided between the 
form of the letter ayd concern about 
their ability to type it. Students 
must have the skill to typewrite first, 
then the application of that. skill is 
easy. 

Throughout the balance of the first 
semester skill-building is empha- 
sized. The timed writngs extend from 
three to five minutes on material that 
is progressively more difficult, but 
these timings take up only part of 
the class: period. The production ma- 
terial mentioned above is introduced 
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the back of the/ 


into the schedule of work, and any 
other material the individual teacher 
might wish to include. The students 
are happier than they would be 1f ap- 
plication were introduced earlier, for 
they feel sure of their typewriting 
skill before they are faced with pro- 
duction — typewriting. They are 
pleased; enthusiasm is part of their 
typewriting since they are not con- 
fronted with problems they cannot 
handle, therefore, all of their experi- 
ence is successful. The teacher is 
happy with her class, spurred on to 
a large degree by their enthusiasm, 
because she can see the results from 
one week to another and knows she 
is helping to develop assured, de- 
pendable typists. a combination 
that is hard to beat—interest and en- 
thusiasm on the part of teacher and 
students. 


Again—Technique 


This is the result of first empha- 
sizing and developing technique, then 
progressing to production typewrit- 
ing. No beginning piano student 
would be plunged by his teacher into 
the intricacies of Bach before he had 
acquired the elementary skills of 
reading notes and manipulating his 
fingers—the results of intensive prac- 
tice. Why should the typewriting 
teacher, any more than the piano 
teacher, reverse established prinei- 
ples of developing a skill by begin- 
ning with the difficult ? 

Let’s make learning to typewrite 
an interesting process—build  tech- 
nique by using meaningful drills that 
arouse enthusiasm in our students! 


For readers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their questions, 
THE JOURNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of interest to all. 
Many of our readers have heard this question. 


How much beginning shorthand for the college 
student who has had high school shorthand? 


interesting to say on this subject on the last page of this magazine. 


Mrs. Edna M. Jones, Colorado Woman's College, Denver, has something ») 
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and effort spent in holding 

meetings probably ranks some- 
Where near the top of the list when 
business or industry objectively 
studies its problem of waste. Care- 
fully planned, skillfully executed, 
and group evaluated meetings can 
provide a basis for sound decisions 
and responsible action in solving 
problems. On the other hand, poorly 
planned, haphazardly guided, and 
nonevaluated meetings can be a tre- 
mendous waste—waste not only of 
time but, more important, waste of 
valuable imagination, creativity, and 
wisdom which is characteristic of 
many people who attend the meetings. 

The business or industrial staff 
which makes a study of both the 
number of meetings the company 
holds and the number of people who 
attend them begins to learn how im 
portant a role effective meetings or 
conferences should play. Yet one 
who makes a study of chairmen’s 
evaluations of their meetings soon 
learns that one of the main reasons 
Why most meetings are not produc 
tive and effective is that those in at- 
tendance do not participate. Those 
in attendance do not speak up. They 
do not share their opinions, sugges- 
tions, and ideas. They do not take a 
part. 


Michael E. Kolivosky 
Hillside College 
Hillside, Michigan 


“People assembled for a meeting will not 
participate merely because they are as 
sembled. Participation is not so simple a 
process. Most people have to learn how to 


participate.” 


People assembled for a meeting 
will not participate merely because 
they are assembled. Participation ts 
not so simple a process. It does not 
come automatically. In most cases, 
participation occurs when participa 
tion has been planned for. Most im- 
portant, people have to learn how to 
participate. Due to the kind of con 
ference leadership in one group the 
members are permitted to learn how 
to participate, that is, they are given 
an opportunity to learn participation 
by practicing participation. Con- 
versely, due to the kind of confer- 
ence leadership in another group the 
members learn not to participate. 
Two words spell out the most effec- 
tive way to teach meeting mciubers 
not to participate—talkative chair- 
man. Four words spell out the most 
effective way to teach meeting mem 
bers to participate—an opportunity to 
share. The most effective meeting 
is a sharing experience—an experi 
ence which permits each member to 
give of himself, his thoughts, his be- 
liefs, his ideas to others. 

The effective meeting is the result 
of a four-step process. Each of 
these four steps is outlined here in 
question form to help the reader facil- 
itate his analysis of meeting prob- 
lems. 


PLANNING PRIOR TO THE MEETING 


1. Has the chairman in his own mind 
crystallized the specific problem (purpose) 
of the meeting? 

2. Has the chairman read material re 
lated to the problem of the meeting ? 

3. Has the chairman consulted with 
others who might be informed about the 
problem ? 

4. Has the chairman informed the group 
members prior to the meeting about the 
specific problem of the meeting ? 

5. Has the chairman invited to the meet 
ing others who ordinarily are not members 
of the group but who are affected by the 
pre rblem ? 

6. Are the group members informed 
about the “rules of the game’, that 1s, the 
method by which they can participate or 
how the meeting will be run? 

7. Do the members know who will be 
present ? 

8. Do the members know the place and 
approximate duration of the meeting ? 

9, Do the members know what materials, 
if any, which should be brought to the 
meeting 


CHOOSING PLACE OF MEETING 


1. Does the size of the meeting place 
“fit” the size ot the group (a small meeting 
place for a small group, ete.) ? 

2. Are the members of the meeting seated 
in face-to-face positions (if the group is 
sufficiently small) ? 

3. Is someone responsible for the tem 
perature and ventilation of the meeting 
place ? 

4. Do members change their seats from 
meeting to meeting in order to sit near 
different persons ? 


meeting 


a sharing experience 


WHAT RIISINESS THINKS ANT SAYS 


PLANNING FOR PROBLEM-SOLVING 
PARTICIPATION 

1. At the outset of the meeting is the 
objective clarified in terms understandable 
to everyone who is present ? 

2. Do others have the opportunity to 
help the chairman clarify the objectives of 
the meeting in their own words? 

3. Is the discussion aimed at one objec- 
tive at a time? 

4. Are members aware of the limits 
within which company policy permits solu- 
tion to the particular problem ? 

5. Do words that are used have the same 
meaning to all present? 

6. Does the chairman limit his “talking 
participation” to a “necessity minimum”? 
7. Does the chairman repeat questions 
asked by group members ? 

8. Does the chairman tactfully keep 
members on the topic? 

9. Do members really listen to each 
other ? 

10. Do members present feel free to ex- 
press their points of view without fear of 
criticism? 

11. Can everyone hear what is being 
said ? 

12. Do the chairman and others use per- 
missive questions, that is questions which 
motivate free response rather than ques- 
tions which put individuals “on the spot” 
or on the defensive ? 

13. Does the chairman tactfully handle 
the problem of the monopolizing partici- 
pant ? 

14. Does the chairman encourage all 
members to participate, including the shy 
and reserved? 

15. Does the chairman provide a listening 
audience for each speaking participant? 

16. Are visual aids (blackboard, chart, 
graph, recorder, etc.) used to motivate 
greater learning and discussion? 

17. Are “buzz sessions” (small discus- 


? 


sion groups) used when the group is large: 
18. To make problem-solving easier are 
some concrete steps of action suggested ? 
19. Does the chairman permit others to 
make suggestions of problems to be dis- 
cussed at future meetings? 


EVALUATING PROGRESS TOWARD 
OBJECTIVES BY THE GROUP 


1. Is evaluation made in terms of the ob- 
jectives of the meeting ? 

2. Does the chairman summarize group 
progress toward objectives from time to 
time during the meeting (very briefly) ? 

3. Do other members of the group assist 
the chairman in summarizing progress to- 
ward group objectives ? 

4. Does someone record the activities of 
the meeting and report back to members 
in written form (especially when the group 
has made important decisions) ? 

5. Does the chairman, with the help of 
other group members, make “assignments” 
for the next meeting ? 

6. If committees are chosen, are some of 
the less active members included ? 


An analysis of the foregoing ques- 
tions indicates that a productive meet- 
ing is the result of effective interac- 
tion among all members attending the 
meeting. These questions should not 
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be interpreted as meaning that the 
success or failure of a meeting de- 
pends solely upon the chairman or 
Realistically, a 
successful meeting is the result of a 
chain of leaderships, \eaderships en- 
couraged and developed by the chair- 


conference leader. 


man. Important signs of leadership 
are found in the group when mem- 
bers contribute to the problem-solv- 
ing process in one of three ways: (1) 
when they seek facts, opinion, sug- 
gestions, or questions ; (2) when they 
contribute added comments, agree- 
ment, facts, opinions, suggestions, or 
questions; (3) when they integrate 
what has been said, as by clarifying, 
evaluating, introducing, summarizing, 


or keeping discussants on the topic. 
The meeting chairman who studies 
these forms of positive participation 
learns that they are seeds of leader- 
ship qualities in meeting members. 

In conclusion, an effective meet- 
ing is essentially a sharing experience 
in which meeting members respect 
the basic laws of sound human rela- 
tions. Among these laws are: 

People are loyal to those things 
they help to create. 

The sharing person is a belonging 
person. 

The individual derives personal 
meaningfulness or worth largely 
from his relationships with others. 

Those who share, care. 


mystery 


typewriter 


In the April issue of this magazine directions were given for constructing a de- 
sign on the typewriter. This is a typewriter game originated and copyrighted by 
Julius Nelson, sponsor of the artistic typing contests. 

If you followed those directions the result should be the design pictured below. 

The numbers at the left of the design are the line numbers in the directions on 


page 314 of the April issue. 


Directions for constructing another design will be printed in the next issue. 
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WHAT BUSINESS THINKS AND SAYS 


check 


Here is a “method of quickly and easily 
checking a sales presentation for power so that 
a salesmanager can give salesmen truly con- 
structive and personal assistance in developing 


themselves.” 


- each 


sales presentation 


Anthony J. Coscia 


General Motors Institute 
Flint, Michigan 


NE of the important duties of a 

salesmanager is to develop sales- 
men—to take men new to the business 
and make them effective salesmen—to 
take average salesmen and make them 
top-notch producers. 

Some salesmanagers push product 
features, many push enthusiasm, and 
still others push product benefits. 
Those thinking that knowledge con- 
quers all are untiring in their efforts 
to make each salesman a_ veritable 
encyclopedia of product features. 
Those who feel that enthusiasm con- 
quers the world do not permit either 
themselves or their salesmen to relax 
even for one moment. Those be- 
lieving that a presentation without 
benefits is no presentation at all 
keep sharp ears attuned to salesmen’s 
presentations to make sure that pres- 
entations are not lacking in_ this 
quality. 

There are other pet themes but 
these seem to be the favorite ones. 

A sales presentation strong in only 
one or, for that matter, all of the ele- 
ments mentioned is not necessarily a 
powerful presentation. It does not 
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follow that the salesman best  in- 
formed about the product is the best 
salesman, nor does it follow that the 
most enthusiastic is the best. Infor- 
mation and enthusiasm are only two 
of the qualities of an effective pres- 
entation. What is really needed is a 
method of quickly and easily checking 
a sales presentation for power so 
that a salesmanager can give sales- 
men truly constructive and personal 


assistance in developing themselves. 


Earmarks of a Powerful Presentation 

Presented here is a concept con- 
cerning the makeup of an effective 
presentation. This concept enables a 
salesmanager to analyze quickly and 
easily a sales presentation and to 
give the salesman positive help in be- 
coming more effective. Method or 
manner of delivery which includes 
enthusiasm, showmanship, ete., will 
not be discussed because a sales pres- 
entation can be easily analyzed for 
these qualities. We are concerned 
only with the thought processes of a 
sales presentation. 


matunnel> af ae. 


Product Features 

One ingredient of a good presen- 
tation is “product features.” “Know 
thy product” is the first command- 
ment of a successful salesman. Cer- 
tainly in getting organized to do an 
effective selling job, complete and 
thorough product knowledge is of 
prime importance. This should in- 
clude not only complete information 
concerning all the product features 
which contribute to making the prod- 
uct one of quality but also a com- 
parison of the product with competi- 
tive brands to determine wherein the 
product differs. 

While complete product informa- 
tion is a solid base from which to 
start in preparation for a sales pres- 
entation, it is by no means an end 
in itself. 

Benefits 

Another oft-repeated and generally- 
accepted statement of sales philoso- 
phy is, “It’s not what the product ts, 
but what it will do for the prospect 
that is important.” Each prospect is 
primarily interested in what the prod- 
uct will do for him, how he will 
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benefit from it. Telling and showing 
how the product will benefit him en- 
hances its value and increases its 
desirability. 

For too many salesmanagers this is 
the end of the line. Reciting facts 
and relating them to their respective 
raises effectiveness 


benefits selling 


to only the second power. 


Personalizing 

In any effective sales presentation 
it is necessary to “personalize”. Per- 
sonalizing is telling or showing how 
a particular prospect will gain from 
buying the product. A benefit shows 


what the product feature accom 


plishes, but “personalizing” paints 
pictures of what disadvantages the 
prospect, himself, will overcome and 
what advantages he will gain. ‘Per- 
sonalizing” is generally accepted as 
good selling technique, so certainly 
it should be as much a part of the 
as cither product fea- 
Still the selling 
job is not the best nor is it complete 


presentation 
tures or benefits. 
if it ends here. 


elgreement 

In order to achieve a maximum ad- 
vantage from a presentation, it is 
We 


know in a sales interview that a sales- 


necessary to gain agreement. 
man should “Let the prospect talk,” 
“Take the pulse of 
the interview from time to time.” In 


“Ask questions,” 


this way, the salesman not only stays 
on the beam but assists the prospect in 
crystallizing his thinking on the de- 
sirability of the product. 

Gaining agreement can be achieved 


in many ways— in a neutral manner, 


merely asking, for example—‘What 
do you think?” or in a_ positive 


manner using a leading question. 

Gaining agreement from the pros- 
. pect throughout the interview is good 
selling technique. It is quite necessary 
to an effective presentation. 


Using Power Factors 

Now, instead of using these in- 
gredients indiscriminately throughout 
the sale let us picture the entire sales 
presentation as being made up of 
many units, each unit consisting of 
a product fact, a benefit, a personaliz- 
ing statement, and gaining agreement. 
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By organizing a presentation in this 
manner, power is generated. 

Figure I shows the arrangement 
of the individual elements of a single 
unit. 

A single unit can be compared to 
the construction of a golf ball—the 
small rubber core (product feature ) 


A “Power Unit” of a Sales Presentation 


Product Feature 


Gaining Agreement Benefit 


Personalizing 
Figure! 

being the center around which. all 
parts are assembled. The rubber cord 
with which the core is wound would 
be the benefits. Soaking and satu- 
rating the construction thus far with 
an adhesive rubber compound would 
be personalizing, and then binding 
together the entire creation with a 
durable cover would be gaining agree- 
ment. 

In a golf ball, you have a cohesive, 
resilient object that can be driven 
As a 


instead 


whistling down the fairway. 
unit in a sales presentation 
of miscellaneous product features, 
benefits, ete., you have a firmly-knit 
compact missile which can be driven 
forcibly home. An effective presenta- 
tion would consist of a number of 
units such as these. 

Of course, the product features 
would be those bearing on the buying 
motive or those buying motives which 
more strongly influence the prospect. 

Figure II] shows what a_ single 
“power” unit opened up would looix 
like. The salesman would first ex- 
plain the product feature ; second, re- 


The Function of Each Element of a “Power Unit 


Product Feature Benefit Personalizing Gaining Agreement 
A physicol feature The direct benefit. Telling or showing Getting the 
# the product from the feature how a porticular prospect's point 
prospect would gain of view 
from the feature 
Figure 
late it to the immediate benefit it 


would produce ; third, personalize the 
benefit; and fourth, gain agreement 
that the or the 
desirable. 


feature benefit is 


The unit does not have to be con 
structed in precisely this order, The 
product feature does not always have 
to come first. A salesman can lead 
off with a benefit or personalizing 
statement and bring up the product 
feature and then gain agreement. It 
is not necessary to gain agreement 
with every unit. As much time as 
necessary may be taken to explain 
a product feature and to personalize 
the benefit. 

Figures ILI, IV, and V show three 
different types of presentations with 
varying degrees of power. 

Figure II] shows a_ presentation 
which utilizes product features only. 
If product features or even an ex 


Surface Selling 


_- Utilizing Product Features Only 


Figure Ill 


planation of product features were 
the only ingredient of an effective 
presentation, a salesman would hardly 
be necessary; a printed list of. all 
product features and comparison 
charts would in themselves be  suffi- 
cient to accomplish the selling job. 
that this 


method leaves much to be desired. 


Certainly it is obvious 

Figure IV shows a_ presentation 
which is an improvement over the 
presentation in Figure II] for not 


Selling Raised to the Second Power 


_ Utilizing Product Features and Benefits Only 


Figure IV 


only the product features but also the 
benefits derived from those features 
are utilized. However, this type of 
presentation is also lacking in power. 

Figure V 
presentation can be made. 


shows how a powerful 
Instead 
of mixing the various ingredients 
throughout, the presentation is made 
up of individual “power” units in- 
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corporating four important elements 
of a sale. 
Selling Raised to the Third and Fourth Power 


-- Utilizing the Impact of Complete “Power Units ” 


Figure V 


A salesman should have an aware- 
ness of not one or two of the ele- 


ments of a sale but how four im- 
portant ones work together to help 
the 


The salesman with this awareness can 


him obtain desired result. 


mentally check himself to see if he 
is making a good presentation. It 
is a handrail and a guide to effective 


selling. It can be seen then that a 
salesman with this concept would 
know how to talk like a salesman. 


He would know how to influence a 
prospect. 


Analyzing Sales Presentation 

Using this guide or pattern, a new 
man can more easily and quickly 
develop into an_ effective salesman. 
With this pattern in mind a. sales- 
manager can easily analyze a_ sales 
presentation to see if it has power 
and can then make worthwhile sug- 
gestions to strengthen it. 

A simple check form shown in 
Figure VI can be used in analyzing 
presentations for power. In_ using 
this form in checking salesman, 
each time a product feature, benefit, 


Sales Presentation Analysis Form 


Product 
Feature 


+4 


Benefit 


Personalizing 


Gaining 
Agreement 


Figure VI 


personalizing statement or question 
is made, each time he gains agree- 
ment on the desirability of the feature 
or benefit, put a mark in the proper 
square, A really power-packed pres- 
will with 
marks in almost every square. 

It should be realized that behind 


entation cover this form 


the scenes of creative selling, as in 
every other profession, there is an 
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intricate network of technique. Cer- 
tainly there are many outstanding 
salesmen who have never been trained 
as salesmen. Some who are called 
“natural born” salesmen stumbled on 
and developed their sales techniques 
until they reached the point of per- 
fection. Some very 


good salesmen 


today struggled along for years with 
trial and error methods before they 
developed into the effective salesmen 
can ar- 


they are. But—a_ salesman 


rive much quicker and easier by 
becoming aware of the thought proc- 
esses around which sales techniques 


are woven, 


THE TWO-YEAR SECRETARIAL TERMINAL CURRICULUM 
OF MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY 


(Continued from page - 


quently carry seventeen or eighteen 
credits a term in order to get in more 


electives. 


Weaknesses Still Inherent 
in the Program 

Despite the many improvements in 
the still 
nesses which those who work with it 


program, there are weak- 


hope to eliminate as time goes on. 


1. There is still insufficient concentra 
tion of shorthand and typewriting in the 
program for the rank beginner of “C” 
caliber. 

2. Courses in shorthand and typewriting 
are still geared at too rapid a pace for 
many students. (The increase in credit was 
an attempt to compensate the student for 
the terrific amount of effort and time re- 
quired for satisfactory work in shorthand, 
but the pressure is still there.) 

3. The curriculum is still deficient in the 
sort of English training that the student 
needs for top-level secretarial performance. 

4. The sacrifice of values in certain de- 
leted courses has not been entirely com- 
pensated for in other offerings. 

5. Insufficient transcription training is 
still given. (Because of lack of laboratory 
space and equipment, machine transcription 
is seldom done in the first three “short- 
hand” classes.) 


Already there are changes being 
proposed which will strengthen these 
weak spots in training. 


Present Status of the Two- 
Year Secretarial Program 
At present, the two-year program 
is enjoying an increasing popularity, 
and the product being turned out is 
becoming increasingly satisfactory to 
business. Many of the graduates 
step right into top secretarial posi- 
tions; and ethers, after a few months’ 
experience, advance rapidly into po- 
sitions of responsibility and trust. 
The two-year secretarial program, 
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serves as an 
held 


four-year teaching program in busi 


as mentioned re, 


excellent recruitment for the 


ness education. Approximately one 
third of the two-year girls transfer 
into business education. 

It must be admitted that while the 
two-year program “feeds” the busi- 
ness education program, it does have 
effect the 
administered 


a certain 
third 
the same department 


“sapping”’ upon 


program within 
the four-year 
secretarial program. This sapping 
effect can largely be accounted for by 
the answer to the following question 
which girls considering the four-year 
course invariably ask: “What begin- 
ning secretarial job will four years of 
training without previous experience 
get me that the two-years of training 
won't 

The fact that girls are getting mar 
ried much younger these days than 
did the girls of their mothers’ gener- 
ation and that they are home-minded 
and family-minded may be the under 
lying factor in the steadily increasing 
popularity of the two-year program. 
The two-year program meets an ever- 
increasing need. Many a girl who 
wants both a taste of college and a 
vocational competency rolled into one 
in a period of less than four vears 
enrolls in the two-year program. And 
many of our little two-year certificate 
holders are putting their husbands 
(whom they may have met in Basic 

-even on through a master’s or doc- 
torate 


To such girls the 


Two-Year Secretarial Program at 


Michigan State answers a whole list 


.of “felt needs” realistically and prac- 


As Jerry Lewis would say, 


tically. 
they “Like it!” 
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made in order to facilitate the work 


of accounting. 
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Today hundreds of doors are open for qualified 


Give your students young people — young men and women who 
l . ti : have had thorough training in business situations. 
FeALISLUC P rep aration This new edition of a popular and successful text 
* will give your students the start they need in the 
with the new business world. 


Practice in business writing — all kinds of busi- 
ness letters, forms, reports, exercises in vocabu- 
lary, spelling, writing style — effective drill in 
grammar and English usage. 


edition of— 


Tressler and Lipman: Practice in business speaking — interviewing, 
telephoning, speaking to groups, giving reports 
BUSINESS ENGLISH — attention to voice, diction, choice of words, 


| N ACT | O N presentation. 


Practice in business relations — helping the 
Second Editi on student to recognize his own assets and liabilities 
— helping him to appreciate and to get along 
with others. 

Illustrated with photographs and lively cartoons 
together with numerous charts and diagrams. 


D. C. Heath and Company 


Sales Offices: Englewood, N. J., Chicago 16, San Francisco 5, 
Atlanta 3, Dallas 1 Home Office: Boston 16 


Educators and laymen are enthusiastic about this 
definitive new HARPER text on the history, prin- | The 2!st Edition 
ciples, and general practices of all fields of vo- 
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VOCATIONAL & PRACTICAL | BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 
ARTS EDUCATION By Carlson, Forkner, and Boynton 


A greater book has been built for 
Roy W. Roberts | easier teaching and easier learning. 
Standard forms and standard termi- 
nology are used in a modern presenta- 
"| have looked the book over carefully and | am favorably im- tion of principles and procedures com- 
pressed with it. In the first place, | am impressed by the quality bined with realistic practice. 

of paper and the size and type of printing done. The content 
seems to have been carefully selected and the organization is, 


| think, quite good, It is my judgment that the book would make THE 7TH EDITION 


a fine text for professional courses in the practical arts and vo- 


im H. LONDON, University of Missouri 20th CENTURY TYPEWRITING 


By Lessenberry, Crawford, Erickson 


"| have studied the book with great interest and consider it 
very outstanding. The information presented is accurate and Here is an outstanding contribution to 


understandable, and the entire text is well organized and illus- 

trated. | believe this book will be invaluable to teachers of voca- better and more efficient teaching and 
tional subjects, counselors, prospective teachers, and school learning of typewriting. New techniques 
administrators.” and devices will give more speed with 


J. MARION ADAMS, Assistant Commissioner for Vocat | Education, H $ 
State of Arkansas Department of Education control in less time. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 San Francisco3 Dellas 2 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33d Street, N. Y. 16, N. Y. 
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the accounting 
feacher’s page 


Conducted by John N. Myer 
Co-ordinator of the Accounting Program 
The Management Institute 

Division of General Education and 


Extension Services, New York University 


PREPARING THE STUDENT FOR INTERPRETATION 


It is just as important for the 
accounting student to learn how to 
interpret the figures produced by 
the accounting 
learn how to perform the mechanics 


processes as to 


of accounting. In fact, for the non- 
accounting major, the interpreta- 
tion of the accounting data is even 
more important than the technique 
of performing accounting. It is, 
however, not possible to interpret 
the data without a comprehension 
of their nature; and this cannot be 
obtained merely by a study of the 
mechanics. It requjres instruction 
in the philosophy underlying — the 
mechanics. 
Integrating Technique and 
Understanding 

It goes without saying that the 
first course in accounting should 
be devoted primarily to the me- 
and that the 
interpretation of the data should 
be deferred until the student has 
mastered the technique. 
However, while teaching the me- 


chanics matter of 


basic 


chanics much can be done by the 
teacher to give the student that 
understanding of the nature of the 
accounting processes and their re- 
sults which will prepare him for 
the work of interpretation. 

We might well follow 
ample of the mathematics teachers 


the ex- 
who, in teaching plane geometry, 
label the 
according to 


various items discussed 
nature with 
designations as axioms, 


their 
such 
theorems, postulates, and corol- 
laries. 
Nature of the Data 
In similar manner, at the very 


start, when teaching the equation 
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Liabilities + ‘Capital, it 
well to 


Assets 

would be label it as an 
axiom, a self-evident truth that re- 
quires no proof. Then in teaching 
the matter of depreciation of fixed 
the student had 


informed that the procedure used 


assets better be 


is a conventional one, developed 
by accountants for want of a more 
precise method of arriving at the 
portion of the cost of a fixed asset 
that is to be assigned to revenue. 
Similarly, it should be explained 
that the 


ever is lower” rule applied to in- 


‘cost or market, which- 
ventories is also a convention and, 
although not entirely logical, has 
been accepted because of its con- 
servatism. 

Following this, it 
pointed out that a series of postu- 


should be 


lates, or assumptions, have been 
devised to implement the conven- 
tions and to facilitate their use. 
Among these are the “going con- 
cern” postulate, according to which 
it is assumed that the enterprise 
for which the accounting has been 
done will remain in business. If it 
were to go into liquidation there 
would be considerable change in 
the stated amounts of various as- 
For the 


of fixed assets would have 


sets. example, “book 
values” 
no significance and some assets, 
such organization expense, 
would be discarded. 

Then there is the “money postu- 
late” according to which it is as- 
sumed that the value of each dollar 
the had 


value” or purchasing power. 


recorded in records the 


same 
This is, of course, an assumption 
that 


contrary to fact has been 


made in order to facilitate the work 
of accounting. 
The student 
shown that the 
postulates are applied by the exer 


should also be 


conventions and 
cise of judgment. The accountant 
uses judgment in such matters as 
estimating the probable loss on bad 
FIFO or LIFO 


in the application of the “cost or 


debts, the use of 
market” rule in the matter of 1n- 
ventories, the accruals and defer- 
rals to be made at the end of the 
accounting period, the provisions 
to be made for anticipated costs 
and losses, and, with respect to the 
depreciation of fixed assets, the 
the and the 


methods to be used. 


selection of rates 


The Foundation for Interpretation 


Now the point I am attempting 
to make is that all of this should 
the elementary 


be woven. into 


course in order to create within 
the student an understanding of 
the accounting 


the 


what goes on in 


the 
found in 


nature of 
the 
constitute a 


processes and 


results as financial 
statements. It will 


foundation which may be 


built the later course in the analy- 


upon 


sis and interpretation of the state- 
ments. 

It is 
elementary texts a chapter is de- 


unfortunate that in most 
voted to the analysis of the finan- 
cial statements. This chapter usu- 
ally little than to 
provide a list of ratios without 


does more 
demonstrating how they are to be 


interpreted and what are their 


limitations. It gives the impression 
that the 
counting 


interpretation of the ac- 
data is a mechanical 


process of interpreting factual 
data, thus overlooking the nature 
of the data which consist not only 
of facts but of 


postulates applied by the exercise 


conventions and 


of judgment. 


NOTE 
A typographical error was made on 
last month’s The Accounting Teacher's 
Page. Paragraph 2, lines 2-3, should read 


“between the revenue and the deductions 
from revenue.” instead of “between the 
receipts and disbursements from revenue.” 
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audio-visual 


teaching aids 
Conducted by Anthony R. Lanza 
New York University 


RECORDINGS ON TAXES 


Tax Lectures on Records, Inc., New 
York, announces a series of phonograph 
recordings of lectures by leading practi- 
tioners in the field. Planned for account- 
ing firms to keep their staffs informed 
about new developments in the field of 
taxes, they may also serve educational pur- 
poses at the college level. 

Subjects and lecturers recorded on the 
first four discs produced for the group by 
Capitol Records, Inc. are as follows: “Col- 
lapsible Corporations,” by Robert An- 
thoine, professor of law at Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York; “Pension and Profit 
Sharing Plans for the Small Business” and 
“Stock Options,” by Walter Slowinski, 
Washington attorney; “Depreciation,” by 
Michael Bachrach, C.P.A., Pittsburgh, and 
“Exclusions from Gross Income,” by Harry 
Janin, C.P.A., New York, and (the fourth 
record) “Collapsible Partnerships” — by 
Joseph Driscoll, professor of taxation at 
George Washington University, Washing- 
ton, D.C. and “Attributions of Stock Own- 


ership,” by Leonard L. Silverstein, attorney, 
that city. 

Accompanying each record is a brochure 
of lecture notes coordinated with the spoken 
material on the record; the section of the 
Internal Revenue Code under discussion; 
the regulations appliable thereto, as well 
as case citations, congressional committee 
reports and other pertinent information. 

The group sponsoring the records also 
has in production the first of a series en- 
titled “Tax Developments of the Month”, 
a periodic release covering tax cases, rev- 
enue rulings, pending tax legislation and 
similar developments. 

According to Arthur Berk, C.P.A., presi- 
dent of the company, the recordings will 
be offered for use at staff tax meetings or 
to be loaned to staff members for play- 
back at home. All are 33 r.p.m., long-play- 
ing records. 

For further information write to the 
headquarters of the organization, 550 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 


FILMSTRIPS FOR TEACHER-TRAINING 


If you are the live wire that is producing 
the audio-visual spark in your school, and 
want some help in keeping your colleagues 
up to date on audio-visual materials and 
techniques, these new filmstrips may be the 
answer to your needs. The filmstrips have 
been specifically designed for in-service 
teacher education by the Teaching Aid 
Laboratory at Ohio State University. 

How to Keep your Bulletin Board alwve 

32 frames, color, #4. 

Making Teaching Effective—40 frames, 
black and white, $2.50, 

How to make and use the Felt Board 
53 frames, color, #4. 

Improving the Use of the Chalk Board 
44 frames, color, $4. 

Handmade Lantern-Slides — 50 frames, 
color, $4. 


CORONET CATALOGUE AVAILABLE 


Coronet Films, Chicago, producer of ed- 
ucational films, has announced the release 
of its new 1957-1958 catalogue of 16mm 
sound motion pictures for educational use. 
It is available without charge to sc! 
and other institutions. 

The 100-page, four-color catalogue de- 
scribes 735 teaching films, most of which 
are available in full color as well as black- 
and-white. Film listings include a_ brief 
description and length of each subject, the 
subject areas and grade levels in’ which 
each film may be used most effectively, and 
identification of the educational collab- 


1ools 


orator. 


NEW completely revised 
edition now available! 
I'wenty Lessons! 


SYMBOL 
SHORTHAND 


ACCOUNTING 
FOR NON-ACCOUNTANTS 


Co-ordinator of the Accounting Program, The Management 
Institute, Division of General Education and Extension Services, 


@ An exposition of the accounting processes for 


by 
John N. Myer 


New York University 


those who do not intend to become accountants 
but require a knowledge of accounting in connec- 
tion with their professional work. 


@ A useful text for a brief course for lawyers, engi- 
neers, economists, statisticians, credit men, in- 
vestors, and business executives. 


THE SYSTEM FOR YOUR SCHOOL 


“We have been teaching the Linton Shorthand system since 1952, 
and we have reached the following conclusions : 


1. Our teachers have found Linton Shorthand to be easy to teach. 
2. Linton is definitely the easiest system for the students to learn. 
3. For students who are sincerely interested in learning shorthand in 
a very short time, Linton is a natural. The theory can be mastered 
and a usable speed attained in from feur to six weeks. This is 
particularly appealing to high school graduates who plan to attend 
college in the fall and want to learn shorthand to help them in their 
college work. 


@ First run examination copy will be sent to teachers 
on request, Reserve your copy now. 


4. When office workers suddenly find that their jobs are going to 
require shorthand, Linton is certainly the answer. 


5. Linton is a streamlined system of symbol shorthand —easily 
written, because of its simplicity. 


6. Some of our former Linton students are now employed as technical 
medical secretaries, This has proved to us that Linton students 
can accomplish more in a fraction of the time required by the older 
fysteme and they enjoy the subject.” PACIFIC BUSINESS 
COLLEGE, Portland 5, Oregon. 
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VIF 


research 


for classroom teachers 


Conducted by I. David Satlow 
Thomas Jefferson High School, Brooklyn, New York 


A STUDY TO DETERMINE WHETHER THE 
JUNIOR COLLEGES IN MISSISSIPPI ARE 
MEETING ADEQUATELY THE BUSINESS 
EDUCATION NEEDS OF THE POST-SEC- 
ONDARY SCHOOL YOUTH... 


Ed. D. Study 

University of Oklahoma 

by LYTLE CARMACK FOWLER 
University of Mississippi 


Most of the junior colleges operating 
in Mississippi during the school year 
1952-53 were then aware that the school 
had an obligation to offer some type of 
business training, as evidenced by the 
fact that more than 87 percent of these 
schools were offering one or more busi- 
ness subjects. 


There was a lack of uniformity in 
business course titles, in their course 
credit value, and in the number of 
semester hours required. Few, if any, 


of the students were being adequately 
prepared for the better selling and 
clerical positions; moreover, the com- 
mand of the fundamental processes was 
not being emphasized. Most of the insti- 
tutions were becoming aware of the 
importance of factors other than words- 
a-minute requirement for success in the 
secretarial and clerical curricula. Most 
of the junior colleges had insufficient in- 
formation about their students for 
counseling purposes. 

Socio-economic data concerning the stu- 


dents were obtained from questionnaires 
answered by 1,078 people attending the 
Mississippi junior colleges during the 
school year 1952-1953. Information con- 


cerning occupational opportunities was ob- 
tained from the 1950 Census, Occupational 
Outlook Handbooks, The Monthly Labor 
Review, The locational “orld Book 
Encyclopedia, and Vocational Monographs. 

The content of various business educa- 
tion curricula was secured from biennial 
reports submitted by the junior colleges 
to the State Department of Education and 
from the 1952-1953 catalogues of the Mis- 
sissippi junior colleges. Provision for 
guidance was studied from responses of 
guidance counselors to a revised Reynolds’ 
guidance check-list. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION FOR ADULTS IN 
THE JUNIOR COLLEGE... 


Ed. D. Study 
Columbia University 
by DAVID L, CHOMITZ 
Community College, Temple University 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

The junior college is probably the fastest 
growing institution of higher education 
in the United States. Within it, the growth 
in adult enrollment has been even more 
rapid than the growth in enrollments of 
youth, and business is the most prominent 


program area for adults. Business courses 
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are offered by more junior colleges, at- 
tended by more adults, and include more 
courses than any other single major pro- 
gram area. 

The present study was an exploratory 
survey. As a starting point studies made 
in business education, adult education and 
junior -college education were examined 
to determine common elements. These 
studies also revealed something about the 
development and status of business educa- 
tion for adults. From the _ literature 
written about what was held to be de- 
sirable in each of the three fields, a com- 
mon core of guiding principles was 
formulated and submitted to a jury of 
specialists in the three fields. As a result 
of their judgments, the list of guiding 
principles was revised. Business educa- 
tion programs for adults at seven junior 
colleges were then analyzed to determine 
whether these guiding principles were being 
followed and to determine what 
practices were being used to implement 
these principles. 

The eighteen guiding principles estab- 
lished in this study concerned such items 
as program planning and evaluation; vo- 
cational and personal-use business educa- 
tion; guidance and placement; out-of-class 
activities; instructional methods and ma- 
terials; selection and supervision of in- 
structional staff; admission requirements ; 
physical facilities; and public relations. 

Ot special interest to classroom teachers 
is the principle that states: The tnstruction- 
al methods are appropriate to the maturity 
of the adult student. There 
at some of the seven junior colleges studied 
that group leadership techniques were 
being increasingly used in informal busi- 
classes for adults, that is, those 
that omitted such formalities as 
college credits and grades. 


specific 


was evidence 


ness 


classes 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE CHANGES IN 
EMPLOYEE COUNSELING SINCE 1900... 


Ph. D. Thesis 
New York University 


by HENRY EILBIRT 
City College, New York 


Published material for the period since 
1900 was examined to discover testimony 
showing the nature of counseling relation 
ships in industry. A final section of the dis 
sertation was based on the responses of 
160 major corporations in the U. S., to 
whom a detailed questionnaire was sub- 
mitted. This asked questions about each 
of the innovations found so as to appraise 
the spread of such innovations. 

The history of employee 
broadly defined as management 
in which personal interviewing is used to 
help employees facing personal problems, 


counseling, 
activities 


shows: 

1. increasing specialization, ranging from 
early social secretaries, through personnel 
management staff, doctor, nurses, psychia- 
trists and psychologists to recently emerged 
personnel counselors ; 


? 


2. growth of consciousness of the im- 


portance of job success, shown in the 
greater emphasis on correct placement and 
follow-up interviewing ; 

3. the use of new methods of counseling, 
borrowed from the specialists in personality 
problems, largely related to achieving better 
personal adjustment. 

The analysis of the current impact of 
these innovations suggests that the use of 
specialized personnel and methods is still 
uncommon, and that industry is not al- 
together agreed on their value. It is notable 
that a much greater. acceptance of the 
desirability of these was found than of 
their use. Much emphasis seems to be 
placed on the role of regular supervision 
for performing counseling tasks. 

Further research on the effectiveness of 
modérn counseling programs is needed. 
Supervisors have received and continue to 
need training in counseling principles and 
practices. Specialized community institu- 
tions for dealing with problems beyond the 
scope of supervision, jointly sponsored by 
Labor Management, would be ad- 
visable. 


and 


THE JOURNAL SCHOLASTIC AWARD 


For many years The Journal of Business Education has offered to the leading graduating 
student in each business teacher-training institution in the United States an award for 


scholastic accomplishment. Hundreds of graduating students have been certified for the 
award by their schools. Each student has been presented with a certificate (814 x 5%4 inches) 
and a free, one-year subscription to The Journal of Business Education. 


The same offer is being repeated this year. 


To obtain the honorary subscription for 


highest honor students, heads of teacher-training departments should write immediately to 


The Journal on official stationery, giving the full name and home address of the student 


and the exact name of the school. 


The certificate of award will be sent to the head of the business teacher-training depart- 
ment for presentation to the selected student at graduation time or to the student at his 


or her home. 


Address communications regarding the award to The Journal of Business Education, 
512 Brooks Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. 
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HAMMEL-ACTUAL COLLEGE 


LAMSON 


POMMERPIAL 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


OF BUSINESS 
Des Moines, lowa 
E. O, Fenton, President 


The School Where Futures Are Formed 


ALBANY 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Business Administration, Cler- 


ical, Accounting, Secretarial, 
Medical, Civil Service Tutoring 


128 Washington Avenue, Albany 10, New York 


AUERSWALD’'S 


SCHOOL 


€. G. AUERSWALOD, eacsioeny 


1524 Fifth Ave. Seattle |, Washington 


BARNES 
SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


Administration, Secretarial 
d Office Machine Courses 
a and Evening Sessions 
1410 Glenarm Pi. Denver 2, Colo. 


H. T. Barnes, President 
Founded 1904 


INVEST IN YOUR FUTURE 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 


T. 
Standard and Specialized Courses 
t. KENNETH SHUMAKER, President 
1122 S. W. Stark St., Portland 5, Oregon 


1902 


BILLINGS BUSINESS COLLEGE 


BILLINGS, MONTANA 


Howard C. Porter 
President 


A Fine School for More Than Sixty Years 


BRYANT & STRATTON BUSINESS 


INSTITUTE 
1028 Main Street Buffalo 2, New York 


Established 1854 
Since 1918, offering two-year courses in Business Ad- 
ministration, Accounting, Management and Exec. Sec- 
vetarial; one-year courses in Accounting, 
Administration and Secretarial. Approved 
Registered Business Institute by the New "York "State 
Department of Edueation. 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


Established 1879 


School of Business Administration: Accounting, Sales 
and Management Majors. School of Secretarial 
Science: Medical, Legal, and Executive Majors (one- 
and two-year programs). Co-educational. Dormitories. 


Catalogue on request 
160 Beacon St., Boston 16, Mass. 


income and responsibility. 


A Natiomauy 
Aoveatiseo 


Institution 


BUSINESS SCHOOLS 


WITH A NATIONAL REPUTATION 


When young people apply for a position, their 
qualifications are backed by the reputation of the 
school which they attended. If the school is nationally 
4 recognized, this inspires confidence among employers 
; and helps to start the employee on a higher level of 


Most young people attend only one school beyond 
high school. It is a matter of pride and prestige to 


applicants when they can say, 


"| attended a business 


school wth a national reputation." 


The high caliber of the schools listed on these pages 
is known to business educators and business execu- 


tives everywhere, 


lt pays to attend a business school with a national 


reputation. 


PROFESSIONAL SECRETARIAL TRAINING 


MEDICAL & ENGINEERING 


2-Yr. Courses. Full Secretarial Skills. Profes- 

sional emphasis on terminology, lab, in-train- 

ing programs. Professional positions open. 
Nationwide Employment Service 


BUSINESS TRAINING COLLEGE 


Wood St., & Blvd. of the Allies, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dorothy Finkelhor, Ph.D., Administrator 


Detroit Business Institute 


220 Bagley Avenue, Detroit 26, Michigan 
M. E. DAVENPORT, President 


More Than 200,000 Students Have 
Attended the Davenport Schools 
Davenport Schools in Grand Rapids, Bay 
City, Kalamazoo, Lansing, Saginaw, Detroit 
Bulletin on request 


BUSINESS 
COLLEGE 


CECIL’S 


Professionalized Technical 
on 
Human Relations Training 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


DRAUGHON'S 
BUSINESS COLLEGES 


“Leaders in Business Education" 
Catalogue on Request 
Lubbock and Amarillo, Texas 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


E. C. Hatton, President 


CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
Serving the Valley Since 1891 


Chartered by the State to 
Confer Degrees in Commerce 
1921 TUOLUMNE ST., FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
Cc. S. BOWLBY, PRESIDENT 


| SPENCERIAN COLLEGE 


Professional Training for Bustness since 1848 
CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


"Security Through Education" 
CLEVENGER COLLEGE 


of Business Administration 
Terminal Courses in — Business Administration, 
Traffic Management, Executive Secretarial. 
Request Catalogue 
Especially attractive program for foreign students 
Write: Dr. C. E. Clevenger, President 
212 Third Avenue, N. W. Hickory, North Carolina 


ENID BUSINESS COLLEGE, INC. 
Founded September 11, 1894 
Enid, Oklahoma 


Offers courses in Accounting, Business 
Administration, and Secretaryship. 
Courses require from 9 to 24 months. 


J. E. George, Jr., President 
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DO YOUR STUDENTS 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
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HAMMEL-ACTUAL COLLEGE 


was 
Hammel Business University, Est. 188! 
and Actual Business College, Est. 1892 
Merged in 1954 
N O W Represents 139 Combined 
Years of Successful Business Training 
Akron 8, Ohio 
Cc. A. Neale, President 
Write for Bulletin 


THE 
LAMSON 
BUSINESS COLLEGES 
PHOENIX — TUCSON 


ARIZONA'S OLDEST AND LARGEST 
ESTABLISHED (889 
Catalog on Request 


R A M IR E @ 
COMMERCIAL HIGH SCHOOL 


Commercial, High School, 
1.B.M. and Stenotype Courses 
1702 Ponce de Leon Ave., San Juon, P. R. 


Esteban Ramirez, Principal 
34th year 


HEALD COLLEGE 


Established, 1863 
BUSINESS ADMIN. PROF. ACCOUNTING 
SECRETARIAL ¢ STENOGRAPHIC ¢ CLERICAL 
Heald College Ranks FIRST West of the 
Mississippi in “Who's Who in America”. 
Van Ness at Post, San Francisco 9, Calif. 
Phone: ORdway 3-5500 


LINCOLN SCHOOL 


COMMERCE 


A Professional School of Accountancy 
Secretarial Sci and Busi Administration 


Established 1884 
W. A. Robbins, Pres. 
209 N. 14th Street Lincoln, Nebraska 


ROCHESTER BUSINESS INSTITUTE 


Established 1863 
One and two-year courses in Medical Secretarial, 
Accountancy, Business Administration, Sales, Secre- 
tarial, Modern Office Practice, Office Machines. 


Registered by the Board of Regents of the 
University of the State of New York 


172 Clinton Avenue South, Rochester 4, New York 


HILL’S BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 


and 


HILL’S EXTENSION SCHOOL 


Accounting, Business Administration, 
and Secretarial Courses 


629 W. Main St., Oklahoma City 2, Oklahoma 


MANKATO 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 


Established 1891 
Accounting, Business Administration 
Salesmanship, Secretarial, Business Machines 


A. R. McMullen, President 
Mankato, Minnesota 
Send for free Catalogue 


ROCKFORD SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


Degree Courses in Accounting, Business Administra- 
tion, Administrative Secretarial, Medical Seoretarial 
and Executive Secretarial; Diploma Courses in Junior 
Accounting, wry and Stenography. Also inten- 
sive Courses in C.P Coaching, Speedwriting Shert- 
hand, Comptometer ‘and Clerical subjects, 


319 W. Jefferson Street Rockford, Illinois 
Ask for Bulletin A 


HONOLULU 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Established 1917 
Hawaii's Leading School of Business 


1178 Fort Street Honolulu 13, Hawaii 


MASSEY 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Established 1887 
Accounting, Business Administration, 
Secretarial and Office Machine Courses 


Bulletin on 


1217 Capitol Ave. louston, Texas 


SOUTH BEND 
COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 


Established 1872 


ONE AND TWO YEAR COURSES 
ACCOUNTING AND ADMINISTRATION 
STENOGRAPHIC—SECRETARIAL 


212 S. St. Joseph St., South Bend, Ind. 


B. S. in Accounting; B. S. in ong Administra- 

tion; B. S. in Secretarial Science; B. S. in Business 

Education (for teachers). Also = and two-year 
Terminal courses. 

C. H. Husson, President 

Catalogue on request 


Bangor Maine 


A Select School offering 
Quality Business Training 


THE MINNEAPOLIS 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


E. R. MAETZOLD, Director 
Nicollet Avenue at 10th Street 


Catalogue on request 


STONE COLLEGE 


92nd YEAR 


Accounting, Secretarial, 
Business Administration, Real Estate, 
Comptometer and Clerical Courses. 
State Approved Air Conditioned 


L. R. STONE, President 
129 Temple St., New Haven, Conn. 


INTERSTATE BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Fargo, North Dakota 


North Dakota's Largest and Friendliest 
Business College 


Write for Catalog 


BUSINESS 
s COLLEGE 


CHARLOTTE. 
NORTH CAROLINA 


THE ACCREDITING COMMISSION 
R BUSINESS SCHOOLS 
ASA JUNIOR COLLEGE OF BUSINESS 


KNOXVILLE BUSINESS COLLEGE 


East Tennessee’s Leading School of 
Business Since 1882 


ACCREDITED BY ACCREDITING COMMISSION FOR 
PRIVATE BUSINESS SCHOOLS, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


A. M. Luther, Sr., President 
209 W. Church Knoxville, Tennessee 


MINNESOTA School of Business 
and Laboratory Technique 


Accounting, Business Administration 
Secretarial, Court Reporting and 
Medical Secretary-Technician 
©. M. Correll, President 
24 S. Seventh St., Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Nettleton 


COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 


Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
South Dakota's Leading School of Business 
C. D. Rohliffs, President 


of Accountancy 


STRAYE = of Sec'y Training 


Acct. and Bus. Adm., B.C.S. and M.C.S. degrees, 
C.P.A. Prep. Listed in Ed. Dir., Higher Ed., U.S. 
Office of Ed., Approved secretarial diploma 
courses. Request Acct. of Sec'y catalog. 


13th & F Sts., Washington 5, D. C. 


TULSA BUSINESS COLLEGE 


in Oil Capital of the World 
New College Building 
Completely Air Conditioned 
318 S. Denver, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
E. A. Guise, President 
Write for details 


PLATT COLLEGE 
OF COMMERCE 


Since 1894 
ST. JOSEPH 7, MO. 
A Modern Air-Conditioned School 
PERSONALIZED TRAINING IN 


Accounting, Secretarial, Business Machines 
Medical Secretarial and Reporting Courses 


SCHOOL FOR SECRETARIES 
Accredited by the Accrediting Commission for 
Business Schools 
Pre-eminently the Most Successful Business 
Training School in the Southwest 
Offers: Secretarial, Accounting, and Business 
Administration Courses 
Free Placement 


805 Tijeras Ave., NW Albuquerque, N. M. 
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DO YOUR STUDENTS 

NEED PERISCOPES 

TO SEE YOUR 

TYPING DEMONSTRATION? 


KARLO 
STAND 


TO TEACH 
IN 

FULL 
VIEW 


Model IDE 


The best teacher alive can't teach typewriting 
the right way unless every pupil in the class 
SEES every demonstration! 

Here's where the KARLO Stand proves its 
superiority for modern “audio-visual” type- 
writing training. Its adjustable height (35° to 
48") and free-rolling casters mean it can be 
arranged so EVERYONE can see without cran- 
ing. It's sturdy and steady as a desk... 
all-metal base ... hardwood top... takes 
no more floor space than machine it sup- 
ports. Send name and address today for full 
details to KARL MANUFACTURING COM- 
PANY, 34 lonia Ave., S.W., Grand Rapids 2, 
Michigan. 


SEND THIS KARLO COUPON 


KARL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

34 lonia Ave., S.W. 

Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 

Send complete information on Karlo Typewriter 


Demonstration Stand as shown, and other models. 
Thank you. 
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do you know that... 


Conducted by Mae Walker 


Recent surveys revealed that the one im- 
provement most urgently desired by secre- 
taries using standard typewriters was 
lighter touch. Underwood Corporation re- 
searchers found that a typist uses enough 
energy at her machine each day to lift 
one ton a foot in the air. These research- 
ers claim that design changes in the Under- 
wood Touch-Master save a typist 350 foot 
pounds of energy in an average typing 
day, the equivalent of lifting a 35 pound 
typewriter a foot off her desk 10 times a 
day. 

\ total of 226 American daily news- 
papers and 1,475 weeklies have gone out 
of business since 1936, 


The girl who is in school today may 
expect to spend 25 years or more in paid 
work outside the home. 


Some 3,000 industrial laboratories in 
the United States spend over $4 billion 
a year for research and development. 

A 

At least five new metals are on the way 
for wide industrial use. They will be 
called cerbium, erbium, gadolinium, titan- 
ium and ytterbium, Engineers predict they 
will become as much a part of the indus- 
trial vocabulary as are aluminum and cop- 
per. 

At least 52 daily newspapers in the 
United States now charge 10c a copy. 
Nearly a dozen newspapers have raised 
their price during the past 12 months. 


At the beginning of+ this school year 
there were 1,086,700. publicly-owned class- 
rooms in the United States. We needed 
at least 160,000 additional rooms to take 
care of enrolled pupils. 

Of 2,610 national advertisers in 1955, 
56 percent used magazines exclusively, 26.3 
percent used magazines and one or more 
other media. Only 462 companies did not 
use magazines. 

Hundreds of cases of what is termed 
“stenographer’s disease” are treated by 
doctors every vear. This disease is attrib- 
uted to poor posture, brought about by 
the wrong chair, or improper adjustment 
of a good chair in relation to desk height. 
A hunched-over working position depresses 
the chest, impedes respiration, and crowds 
abdominal and pelvic organs, impairing 
the body’s normal functions. 

The biggest job of an executive is to 
manage men’s minds, their convictions, and 
their faiths. The only way men are alike is 
that they are all different, according to A. 
E. Wiggam. 


be Evansville College, Evansville, Indiana 


Through a questioning of 161 buyers 
of printing on what paper features they 
liked by the Kimberly-Clark Corporation, 
it was found that those who have a large 
budget (over $100,000) prefer foldability, 
opacity, and tint, in that order. Those with 
a budget less than this judge paper on 
finished results. They seek as a_ second 
feature feel, then printability, then fold- 
ability, according to Sales Review. 


Correct vision can contribute as much 
as 70 per cent to productivity, can re- 
duce waste and errors up to 92 per cent, 
and can reduce industrial accidents by 40 
per cent, according to Barbara C. Moore 
in The Office Economist. 


In the main, executives are made, not 
born, according to Doctor Hallack Mce- 
Cord,*in The Office Economist. Essenti- 
ally, those qualities that go into making 
a top administrator are a product of his 
lifelong environment. 
The chronic absentee worker is not so 
ill as claimed, according to Dr. N. Gill- 
mor Long, Chief Surgeon of the Lumber- 
mans Mutual Casualty Co. He says that 
adults who refused to grow up are re- 
sponsible for a substantial portion of the 
$180 million a year lost iby industry due 
to absenteeism. Dr. Long says that 
many of these “drones” are of normal in- 
telligence but sub-par emotionally. They 
can’t get along with people, hate their 
bosses, think they're “too good for the 
job” and “always feel the company owes 
them an extra day or so.” One of the 
worst features about absenteeism is that it 
spreads like a disease. 


In spite of television, the 1956 book 
business totaled $750 million, up $10 mil- 
lion from the preceding year. This total 


includes text and reference books. All 
others had a total volume of $395 million. 


Persons with fine personalities judge 
others better than those with poor per- 
sonalities, according to studies made by 
Professor Harry L. Hollingsworth and 
also by Dr. H. Foster Adams. 


Personal consumption expenditures in 
1956 reached nearly $266 billion, a gain 
of more than 5 per cent over the previous 
1955 record, according to the United States 
Department of Commerce. The increases 
were in all the major categories within 
the durables, nondurables, and services 
classifications, with the exception of auto- 
mobiles and parts, which dropped more 
than 13 per cent. : 
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A new and attractive brochure titled 
Let’s Educate Youth for Effective Busi- 
ness Life is, probably, the outstanding con- 
tribution to business education of the year. 
Its opening statement sets the theme: 
“Only 5 of every 100 high school students 
now take a formal course to help them 
understand business.” 

The brochure is. the result of a confer- 
ence of twelve business teachers from 
schools in various parts of the United 
States financed by a grant from the Esso 
Standard Oil Company given to New York 
University for this purpose. It has been 
the topic of discussion at the Eastern Busi- 
ness Teachers Association and other busi- 
ness and educational meetings over the 
country; for, in order to secure the maxi- 
mum benefit from the brochure, it must be 
used to educate—the teacher, the business- 
man, and the school administrator. Hoarded 
in a file drawer it will not accomplish its 
purpose. 

Attractively printed with cartoons to 
illustrate each point, the brochure points 
out that one responsibility of the school is 
to prepare its graduates to live in our 
business society; it stresses the desirability 
of a basic business education for all stu- 
dents; it outfines topics included in gen- 
eral business; it suggests the problem- 
solving method for teaching most of these 
topics and provides examples; it points up 
the resources found in the local community 
to improve teaching, Finally, it speaks di- 
rectly to the businessman and the school 
administrator, outlining the areas of co- 
operation and investigation which will lead 
to better instruction of their youth for 
effective business life. 

At the moment, only a limited supply of 
these bulletins is available. Be on the alert 
to learn more about the brochure and how 
it is being used; for information and to be 
placed on a mailing list write to Herbert 
A. Tonne, New York University, Wash- 
ington Square, New York 3, N. Y. 


a 

You may secure a sample copy of a new 
booklet, Your Personal Public Relations, 
from Robert N. Snibbe, Executive Vice 
President, Good Reading Rack Service, 
Inc., 76 Ninth Avenue, New York 11, 
N. Y. Written by M. J. Burton and illus- 
trated by Jo Spier, the booklet points out 
to employees that “No matter what your 
job is, you can help yourself, your family, 
and incidentally your company, too, by 
being a good PR Ambassor.” : 


You can get a source list of over 1,000 
items, all of which are free, by sending 
25 cents to Bantam Books, 25 West 45 
Street, New York 36, New York. 1001 
Valuable Things You Can Get Free ‘ists 
free services, samples, plans, gifts, books, 
films, photographs, manuals, and guides. 
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The social ‘graces surrounding the cus- 
tom of hand-shaking are presented through 
prose and picture in Greetings and Salu- 
tations, a new booklet available, free of 
charge, to teachers, supervisors and lead- 
ers. This booklet may be requested in 
quantity by writing to the Educational 
Service Department TR, Bristol-Myers 
Company. Greetings and Salutations was 
developed to help teen-agers and young 
adults gain poise and confidence through 
understanding how, why and when to shake 
hands. 

6 Education Projects may be obtained 
free of charge from the Education De- 
partment of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States? The folder con- 
tains brief outlines of Business-Education 
Days, Education-Business Days, Career 
Conferences for Teen-Agers, Teacher 
Recognition Programs, Military Informa- 
tion Meetings and Films to Explain Amer- 
ican Business. It was designed to help 
the teacher formulate a program of work 
and to plan ways to assist in the upgrad- 
ing of education in his local area. 


A 


You can get a 12-page brochure, Call- 


ing Professional Secretaries, from The 
National Secretaries Association (Inter- 
national), 222 West llth Street, Kansas 


City, Missouri, It answers questions about 
a secretary's duties, opportunities, advan- 
tages in the profession, and how to obtain 
additional education and professional recog- 
nition. 


You can get pamphlets (single copies 
only) Memo to Miss Jones, and For Bosses 
Only! from Florida State University, 
School of Business, Tallahassee, Florida. 


Test on the Parts of the Business Let- 
ter may be obtained free from Smith- 
Corona, Inc., 701 East Washington Street, 
Syracuse 1, New York. 


You can get a chart, guide to using the 
dictionary, Know Your Dictionary, from 
Scott, Foresman and Company, 433 East 


Erie Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


Single copies of Letterhead Design Man- 
ual are available from Parsons Paper Com- 
pany, Holyoke, Massachusetts. 


You can get free from The National 
Cash Register Company, Dayton 9, Ohio, 
a booklet, Tips on Making Change. 
Hew to Spell It!, a handy dictionary 
of 500 tricky words may be obtained from 
Remington Rand, Business Machines & 
Supplies Division, New York 10, New 
York. 


ERASURES 


RUSH- 


~ fF YBRGLASS 
ERASER 


No slip sheet needed be- 
tween carbon and copy. 
No erasing shield — the 
Rush Eraser is less than 
one character thick. In 
beautiful, life-time plastic 
case, handy to use as a 
pencil, with long-lasting 
propel-repel refills. 


Order from your Dealer 
or send 50¢ and: 
name of dealer to 

The Eraser Co., Inc. 

1068 S. Clinton St., Syracuse 4, W. Y. 


CLINTON 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


37TH YEAR 


C. R, Cozsens, Mgr 
MEMBER N. A. T. A. 


COMMERCIAL TEACHERS: 

If you are looking for a good position in 
the Midwest, West, or Alaska, we can 
help you. Enroll now. 


706 South Fourth Street 


Clinton, lowa 


=== Check 'n Mail 


TYPING DO'S 


for your 
Bulletin Boards 


' 
' 
' 
EACH POSTER IN RED AND BLACK! 1 
A HUMOROUS VERSE IS PRINTED ON EACH , 

' 

' 

' 

' 


POSTER TO EXPLAIN EACH TECHNIQUE! 
0 SET #1 

“Punchy Paul” 
“Glamor Gal" “Be Tidy” 
“Dreamy Dora’ “Be Loyal’ 
“Slap Em Down Sue The Gum Chewer”’ 
(Avoid Arm Action) Tardy Tess 
“Peepin’ Tom’ Be A Clam 

(Don't Gossip) 


$1.00 


(Eves on Copy) 
“More Tap Less Yap’ 


Set of 6 


Set of 6—$1.00 

1 Amount Enclosed: $ 

! Mail To: POSTER VISUAL AIDS 

' Dept. J Box 114 Conway, New Hampshire 
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have you heard? 


News About People, Schools, 
Organizations and Events 


Husson Heads Accrediting Commission 

Ending a four day session at the 
Woodner Hotel, Washington, D. C., the 
Accrediting Commission for Business 
Schools announced the election of Ches- 
ley H. Husson as chairman for next 
year. Mr. Husson is president of Hus- 
son College, Bangor, Maine. He _ suc- 
ceeds Jay W. Miller, president of Goldey 
Beacom School of Business, Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, who tendered his resig- 
nation as a commissioner. 

In recognition of the services rendered 
by Doctor Miller during his two terms 
as chairman, he was named as a con- 
sultant to ACBS and will be so listed 
in the Directory and on stationery. It 
was during Doctor Miller’s regime that 
the United States Office of Education 
designated ACBS as a “nationally 
recognized accrediting agency” for the 
purposes of Public Law 550. 

Also named as a consultant was John 
R. Humphreys, whom Doctor Miller 
succeeded as chairman. Doctor Hum- 
phreys was one of the pioneers in estab- 
lishing the Accrediting Commission for 
Zusiness’ Schools, and did the early 
spade work in setting up criteria, pub- 
licizing the project and securing recog- 
nition by U.S.O.E. 

Officers reelected at this meeting were 
vice-chairman Bruce F. Gates, and treas- 
urer Harold B. Post. Also continued in 
office were H. D. Hopkins, consultant, 
and Warren Bruner, executive secre- 
tary. 

To be issued later will be the list of 
schools accredited at this meeting or 
continued in accreditation as the result 
of previous action. 


Bowman Authors Encyclopedia Article 


Edwin R. Bowman, teacher of business 
education in the New Rochelle (New 
York) High School, is the author of the 
new “Shorthand” article that appears in the 
1957 edition of The World Book En- 
cyclopedia. 

Mr. Bowman has been with the public 
schools of New Rochelle for 26 years. In 
1954 he won the Grand Prize in the in- 
ternational Gregg shorthand penmanship 
contest sponsored by the Gregg Division 
of McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., hav- 
ing won third prize in the Teacher Divi- 
sion. in 1952 and having tied for third 
place in 1953. 

Mr. Bowman is a past president of the 
Westchester County Business Teachers 
Association, past president of the Gregg 
Shorthand Teachers Association, former 
member of the executive committee of the 
Commercial Education Association, and a 
charter member of the United Business 
Education Association. 

Mr. Bowman has been a contributor to 
THE JouRNAL oF Business Epucation, 
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Wyngarden Made Dean Emeritus 

Designation of Dean Herman J. Wyn- 
garden of the College of Business and 
Public Service at Michigan State Univers- 
ity as Dean Emeritus, effective July 1, 
was approved last month by the State 
Board of Agriculture. 

Dean Wyngarden, nationally known as 
an authority in economics and related fields, 
this year will complete his 40th year in the 
teaching profession. He has been a mem- 
ber of the Michigan State University staff 
for 33 years and Dean of the College of 
Business and Public Service since 1949. 

Effective July 1, he will be granted a 
year’s leave of absence. Following the 
leave, he will teach or carry on other 
academic activities on an academic year 
basis. 


Porter Appointed Business Education 
Editor By Prentice-Hall 

Leonard J. Porter was recently appointed 
to the position of Business Education 
Editor for the Educational Book Division 
of Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

In his new position, Mr. Porter will de- 
velop all phases of the business program. 
With a rich background in the business 
education field, during which he taught 
most of the subjects in the business cur- 
riculum for more than 17 years, he will 
travel extensively to keep informed on the 
current trends in business education, and 
to serve as a curriculum consultant in the 
secondary field. He will also seek authori- 
tative authors throughout the country. 

This new appointment is in line with 
Prentice-Hall’s expanding business educa- 
tion program. 


"E.O." Retires?? 
Keith Fenton New A.I.B. President 

E. O. Fenton has retired as active head 
of American Institute of Business in Des 
Moines, Iowa and his son Keith has been 
made president of the school. When “E.O.” 
sent word of his decision to retire he said, 
“T am retiring as of April 1 but. $e 
This accounts for the question marks in 
the head of this announcement. Those who 
know him well (and so many people do) 
know that he will be “active” for many 
years to come. 

“E.O.” will become president emeritus. 
He was reared on an Appanoose County 
farm near Centerville and was gradu- 
ated from Centerville High School and 
Des Moines University. After teaching 
one year at Dallas Center High School, 
Mr. Fenton founded A.I.B. in 1921 at 
the age of 23. A.I.B. has over 32,000 
alumni and Mr. Fenton’s hobby in re- 
tirement will be the A.I.B. Alumni As- 
sociation. 

Right now he is busy helping his wife, 
Elsie, make plans for the National Con- 


vention of the Alpha lota Sorority, to be 
held in Des Moines this summer. She is 
the founder of this sorority for business 
school girls. Elsie Fenton was Iowa Moth- 
er of the Year two years ago. 

Throughout his educational career 
Mr. Fenton has been active in civic 
and lodge affairs in Des Moines. He was 
a member of the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce for 11 years and is now a 
senator in Junior Chamber International. 
Mr. Fenton is a past president of the 
Des Moines Kiwanis Club where he has 
held membership for 23 years. He 
founded Phi Theta Pi, International 
Commerce Fraternity, in 1926. 

Governor Loveless has appointed Mr. 
Fenton as a member of the President’s 
Committee on Education Beyond the 
High School, and he attended a twelve- 
state committee meeting in St. Louis, 
May 9 and 10. 

Keith Fenton is a graduate of Roose- 
velt High School, the American Insti- 
tute of Business, attended William 
Jewell College at Liberty, Missouri, and 
received his degree in commerce from 
Drake University. Keith is an Air Force 
veteran and is now a Ist Lieutenant in 
the Iowa Air Guard. 

Two new vice presidents have been 
named. They are R. C. Bechtel and 
Ralph B. Wells of Des Moines. Bechtel 
will become vice president in charge of 
admissions, and Mr. Wells, vice presi- 
dent in charge of instruction. 


Promotion for Abercrombie 


Gurth I. Abercrombie, Medford Hillside, 
Massachusetts, has been promoted to as- 
sistant dean in Northeastern University’s 
School of Business, Boston, effective July 
1. He is a graduate of Boston University 
and has had twenty years in the profes- 
sional management field as administrative 
and personnel executive in Boston and New 
York. 

Dean Abercrombie, a member of North- 
eastern’s Cabinet and the Association for 
Higher Education, is also Director of 
Placement and Guidance in the School of 
Business. 


Sweet Appointed RBI Dean 


Ernest W. Veigel, Jr., president of 
Rochester Business Institute, Rochester, 
New York, sends word that Harmon 
C. Sweet has been appointed dean of 
instruction. He will coordinate the teach- 
ing programs of Rochester Business In- 
stitute’s secretarial and business depart- 
ments. Mr. Sweet is a graduate of 
Syracuse University and is taking gradu- 
ate work in education at the University 
of Rochester. 


Swearingen Succeeds Thomas as Dean 


Raymond D. Thomas will retire as 
dean of the Oklahoma A. and M. Col- 
lege School of Business, Stillwater, on 
July 1 and will be succeeded by Eugene 
L. Swearingen, who has been professor 
of economics. 

Dr. Thomas joined the A. and M. 
staff in 1929. 
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Speedwriting Shorthand's Trademark 
Affirmed by U. S. Supreme Court 

In a far-reaching and important decision, 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
after reviewing all the facts presented to 
it, has turned down the appeal to review 
the decree of the United States Court of 
Appeals which held that the trademark 
and trade name “Speedwriting” is the ex- 
clusive property of the Speedwriting Pub- 
lishing Company, Inc. This is a_ signal 
victory for the Speedwriting Publishing 
Company, Inc. 

In reaffirming the previous favorable de- 
cision of the Federal District Court, the 
conclusive decision of the U. S. Supreme 
Court reads in part: 

“The defendant, its officers, agents, ser- 
vants and employees, and all persons acting 
in concert or participation with it, together 
with all persons acting by, through or 
under them or by or through their order, 
are permanently enjoined from using either 
of the terms ‘Speedwriting’ or ‘Speed 
Writing’ or any part, or variation thereof 
directly or indirectly in any advertising 
matter, directories, listings, pam- 
phlets, catalogues, stationery, or other 
material printed or prepared for advertis- 
ing by any medium, and from in any way 
holding itself out to the public as a teacher 
or sponsor of ‘Speedwriting” or a system 
of instruction known as ‘Speedwriting’.” 

Thus, the court’s ruling means, once and 
for all, that no one may use the word 
“Speedwriting” or any simulation of it in 
connection with a shorthand system with- 
out the authorization of the Speedwriting 
Publishing Company, Inc. In addition, no 
one may present himself as a teacher or 
sponsor of Speedwriting without the au- 
thorization of the Speedwriting Publishing 
Company, Inc. 


signs, 


Alexander L. Sheff, President of the 
Speedwriting Publishing Company, Inc. 
states that it is, and will continue to be, 
the firm policy of the Speedwriting Pub- 
lishing Company, Inc. to bring legal action 
against anyone violating its trademark, 
trade name, or copyrights. 

Says Dr. Sheff, “Our rights and the 
rights of our hundreds of franchise schools 
will continue to be protected, no matter 
what the cost. Because of the success of 
‘Speedwriting’ shorthand, there are many 
school men and publishers who are looking 
for an opportunity to ‘cash in’ on our 
multi-million-dollar national advertising 
and the ever-increasing public acceptance 
of Speedwriting as America’s most dynamic 
shorthand. We will see to it, by court ac- 
tion, wherever necessary, that no one uses 
the Speedwriting trademark or trade name 
without our written consent, franchise, or 
license.” 


NOMA Lists Speakers 


Up-to-date information on more than 225 
business executives and educators available 
for talks to groups on a wide range of 
business and management topics is included 
in a new listing compiled by the National 
Office Management Association, Willow 
Grove, Pennsylvania. International — in 
scope, the list has been selected from both 
members and non-members of the Associa- 
tion who have previously addressed one or 
more of its 166 chapters in Canada and the 
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United States, in addition to speakers 
recommended to NOMA by national com- 
panies. 

The new listing—the second to be com- 
piled by the Association—contains names 
of 30 per cent more speakers and topics 
than the 1956 listing. 

According to William H. Evans, Execu- 
tive Vice-President of the 17,000-Member 
Association of business executives, the 
speakers are qualified to talk on a range 
of over 700 specific topics covering some 
30 broad business and management classi- 
fications—including automation in offices, 
work simplification, management  tech- 
niques, human relations, systems and pro- 
cedures, etc. 

Irene Place of the University of Michi- 
gan headed the committee which compiled 
the list. The speakers themselves are lo- 
cated in almost 100 cities in the U. S. and 
Canada. 


First Engineering Secretarial 
Students to Graduate 

The first engineering secretarial students 
in the country will be graduated in June 
from the Business Training College in 
Pittsburgh. These are the first students 
to complete the two year engineering secre- 
tarial course established in 1955. Twenty- 
two students will complete the only such 
course in the United States next year. 

The Engineering Secretarial Course fea 
tures extensive training in engineering 
terminology, complete mastery of 
tarial skills, instruction in physical science, 
chemical experiments, slide rule, drafting, 
blue print reading and visual aids. Guest 
lecturers address the students on engineer- 
ing subjects during the entire two year 
program and field trips are arranged. This 
training enables the graduates to serve as 
administrative assistants and aides to busy 


secre- 


engineers. 

During the summer, between the junior 
and senior years, students are placed in en- 
gineering and professional positions, full or 
part time, thereby enabling them to gain 
additional terminology. At the same time 
they learn more of the administrative and 
business office techniques of the profession. 
A lifetime free placement service keeps 
the students and graduates informed of 
positions and opportunities available in the 
United States and abroad. 


Business School Enrollments 


A survey of private business schools 
in the United States, made during March 
by The Baxandall Company of Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin, revealed that business schools 
expect enrollments will be up 9 percent in 
September over last September. Tuition 
average is $40.78 per month in day school 

Many report that a 
large number of women between 25 and 
60 years of age are in attendance. They 
state that it is easy to place these women 
as bookkeepers, receptionists, and stenogra- 
phers. If they are competent and person- 
able, employers prefer them to younger 
women. 


business schools 


other 
college drop- 


Enrollments from two special 
groups are also numerous 
outs and high school graduates who study 
typewriting and shorthand in summer 
school before going on to college in the 
fall. 

Other figures revealed by the 
are given in the article by Mr. Baxandall 
on pabe 358 of this issue 


survey 


Penmanship Contest 


penmanship contest spon 
Association ¢ 


The annual 
sored by the American 
Commercial Colleges has been announced 

Schools may enter penmanship 
mens of their students who have been in 
the school during the last twelve months 


speci 


They are required to write the following 
words: “This is a specimen of my best 
business writing while a student in (name 
and address of school).” Then the student 
is to write the alphabet in capital letters, 
write the alphabet in lower case letters, and 
write figures “1” through “0”, or 10. 

All papers should be sent to Col. Dale 
E. Spencer, International Penmanship 
Center, Kissimee, Florida, on or before 
June 1, 1957. Col. Spencer is the judge 
for the contest each year, and serves en- 
tirely without pay. 

Schools desiring to obtain further in- 
formation about the contest may write to 
The American Association of Commercial 
Colleges, P.O. Box 259, Burlington, lowa, 
or to F. Leland Watkins, Dakota Business 
College, Fargo, North Dakota, who is 
handling the contest again this year. 


DOCTORATES 


“The Organization of Office Practice 
Laboratory Facilities” is the title of the 
dissertation submitted in partial fulfill- 
ment of the requirements for the degree 
of Doctor of Education by Raymond F. 
Brecker and accepted by the University 
of Buffalo in February. 

The study gives a description of the 
facilities and machines for a model pro- 
gram, machine and equipment layout 
and machine selection and procurement. 
The problem of organizing and _ plan- 
ning the facilities for an efficient layout 
is discussed from the point of view of 
the beginning teacher and the adminis- 
trator who may not have the back- 
ground which will enable him to direct 
the planning of these facilities. A study 
of published layouts for the office prac- 


tice classroom fills out the picture. A 
primary aim of the study was to present 
a complete analysis of the problems in- 
volved in the organization of an office 
practice laboratory and the steps to take 
in setting up a model program. ‘ 


William F. Sassaman was awarded 
the degree of Doctor of Education by 
Temple University in February. The 
title of his dissertation was “A Study of 
the Job Requirements of Selected Busi- 
ness Offices in the Greater Philadelphia 
Area and the Business Curricula of the 
Community College of Temple Uni- 
versity.” 

Dr. Sassaman is an instructor in busi- 
ness at the Community College of 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa 
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ORGANIZATIONS 


Each year members of the American 
Business Writing Association elect three 
of their fellow business writing teachers 
to the ABWA Board of Directors for a 
three-year term. The Nominating Com- 
mittee for this year is made up of Sally 
B. Maybury, University of Vermont; C. 
W. Wilkinson, Michigan State Univers- 
ity; K. B. Horning, Oklahoma Univers- 
ity. They have submitted these candi- 
dates for the approval of the members: 
Frank J. Devlin, John Carroll Univers- 
itv; Ernest D. Hedgecock, Texas A. & 
M. College; and Francis W. Weeks, 
University of Illinois. Ernest D. Hedg- 
cock is already a member of the Board 
and is being nominated for another term. 
Frank J. Devlin and Francis W. Weeks 
are being nominated for the first time. 
Members of the Board whose terms will 
expire in 1958 are K. B. Horning, 
Richard C. Gerfen, and Erwin Keithley. 
Directors whose terms expire in 1959 
are Sally B. Maybury, E. Glenn Grif- 
fin, and Doris Sponseller. The terms of 
the new directors will expire in 1960. 


The American Vocational Association 
convention has been held in the first 
week of December in other years. This 
year the time of the meeting will be 
changed and the program will be held 
in Philadelphia, August 6-8. William 
Selden, consultant for business educa- 
tion in the state of Pennsylvania, is 
program chairman for this group. 

Arthur L. Walker, state supervisor of 
business education, Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia, is vice-president for business edu- 
cation and Roy Fairbrother, state super- 
visor of distributive education for Wis- 
consin, is vice-president for distributive 
education. 


Officers elected at the national con- 
vention of the Catholic Business Educa- 
tion Association, held in Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin in April, are Brother Andrian 
Lewis, F.S.C., Bishop Loughlin High 
School, Brookiyn, New York, National 
Treasurer and Brother James McCaf- 
frey, S. M., Chaminade College, St. 
Louis, Missouri, National Public ‘Rela- 
tions Director. The other officers of the 
association will hold over for another 
year. 

The 1958 national convention of the 
Catholic Business Education Associa- 
tion will be held in Philadelphia. 

The 1957 Catholic Business Education 
Conference is scheduled .for San An- 
tonio, Texas, July 29, 30 and 31. The 
Conference headquarters will be Gunter 
Hotel. The theme of the conference will 
be ‘The Moral Challenge to Business 
and Professional Leaders”. Sister Ber- 
nadette Marie, C.D.P., Our Lady of the 
Lake College, San Antonio, is chairman 
of the Conference. She is the chairman 
of the Southern Unit of C.B.E.A. 


4 
_ One of the important events scheduled 
for Dallas, Texas, at the time of the 
Centennial Celebration for Business 
Education is the Delta Pi Epsilon Din- 
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ner. It will be held in the Crystal Ball- 
room of the Baker Hotel on the evening 
of June 20. Alpha Gamma Chapter of 
the University of Houston will sponsor 
this event. The speaker will be Elvin S. 
Eyster, Indiana University. 


Paul M. Boynton, Director of Busi- 
ness Education for the State of Con- 
necticut, was elected President of the 
Eastern Business Teachers Association 
at its 60th annual convention held in 
the Hotel Statler in New York City in 
April. Dr. Boynton has been active in 
the E.B.T.A. for thirty years. He suc- 
ceeds William M. Polishook, Temple 
University, Philadelphia. The vice presi- 
dent for the coming year is John M. 
Canty and the secretary is Mary E. 
Connelly. Earl F. Rock is treasurer. 

Members of the Executive Board for 
the next year are Dorothy C. Finkelhor, 
Albert L. Fisher, Joseph Gruber, F. 
Howard Strouse, and Herbert A. Tonne. 
William M. Polishook is an ex officio 
member of the Board. 

The 61st annual convention will be 
held, on April 3-5, 1958, at the Hotel 
Statler in Boston, Massachusetts. 


As this issue goes to press, final plans 
of the Centennial Celebration for Busi- 
ness Education are being made. The 
Centennial will be held in the Baker 
Hotel, Dallas, Texas, June 17-22. The 
Celebration is scheduled to begin with 
the convention of the Future Business 
Leaders of America June 16 through 
June 19. The FBLA convention will be 
followed immediately by the Centennial 
Celebration June 19 through June 22, 
at which the Mountain-Plains Business 
Education Association will be hosts. 

Chairman of the planning committee 
for the event is Vernon Payne, North 
Texas State College at Denton. Dr. 
Payne is past president of M-PBEA. 
Esby C. McGill, Kansas State Teachers 
College of Emporia, Kansas, is program 
chairman. Other committee members 
serving with Dr. Payne are: G. A. 
Tobason, Sunset High School, Dallas, 
co-chairman; Benjamin O. Rice, Jr., N. 
R. Crozier Technical High School, 
Dallas, convention treasurer; Ruth Fet- 
terman, Sunset High School, and Mrs. 
Dovie Lu Gallher, Crozier Technical 
High School, hospitality committee. 

Other convention planners are Faborn 
Etier, University of Texas, publicity 
chairman; Nona Randolph, H. 
Adamson High School, Dallas, banquet 
and luncheon committee; John Stuart, 
Employers Casualty Insurance Com- 
pany, Dallas, exhibits committee; R. F. 
Shores, of Adamson High School, 
reservations and transportation commit- 
tee; Zada Wells, Woodrow Wilson High 
School, Dallas, registration and_ infor- 
mation committee; and Helen Wright, 
North Texas State College, Denton, art 
work. 


Officers elected by the Southeastern 
Business Colleges Association at the 
tenth annual convention in Birmingham, 
Alabama, on April 19 and 20 are: Harry 
G. Green, Phillips Business College, 
Lynchburg, Virginia, president; Dean 
Sweetland, Cecil’s Business College, 
Spartanburg, South Carolina, first vice- 
president; Mrs. Marie W. Johnson, 
Johnson 3usiness College, Athens, 
Georgia, second vice-president; W. P. 
Saunders, Norfolk College, Norfolk, 
Virginia, secretary; Mrs. Selenia Hen- 
son, Carolina Business College, Charlotte, 
North Carolina, treasurer. Those appointed 
to the Board of Directors were: J. E. 
Leonard, Massey-Draughon Business Col- 
lege, Montgomery, Alabama; Ken Koger, 
West Tennessee Business College, Jackson, 
Tennessee; Harold Somers, Somers Col- 
lege, Bradenton, Florida; W. E. Ban- 
nister, Southern Business College, Atlanta, 
Georgia; Mrs. Belle Larkins, Larkins 
Business School, Brewton, Alabama; and 
ex-officio F. A. McCartney, Anniston, 
Alabama. 


At the second national convention of 
Theta Alpha Delta held in Los Angeles 
April 13 and 14, the following national 
officers were installed by Jessie Graham, 
first national president, and Eleanor 
Jensen, immediate past national presi- 
dent: President, Henrietta Martin, El 
Camino Junior College; first vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. Toma K. Tyler, Modesto 
Junior College; second vice-president, 
Doris Hageman, College of Martin, 
Kentfield; secretary, Glenna Wright, 
Garfield High School, Los Angeles; 
treasurer, Ruth Robinson, San Diego 
Junior College; nat’l org., Mildred Sears, 
Chico State College; national historian, 
Mildred Lee, San Gabriel High School, 
Whittier. 

Mrs. Madeline Strony of the Gregg 
Publishing Division, and honorary mem- 
ber of Alpha Chapter, spoke at the in- 
stallation meeting. Clara McCluskey, 
placement director at Los Angeles 
Junior College of Business was conven- 
tion chairman, 


The Tri-State Business Education As- 
sociation convention for 1957 will be 
held at the Sherwyn Hotel in Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, on November 15 and 16. 
The theme for the convention is 
“Partly Psychological,” and the meet- 
ings will be devoted to the psychology 
of skill building and to the mental health 
and happiness of teachers. L. Kathryn 
Dice, clinical psychologist and super- 
visor of special education for the Al- 
legheny County Schools, will deliver 
the keynote address, “Staying Alive As 
Long As You Live,” on Friday evening, 
November 15. The speaker for the 
luncheon on November 16, will be Peter 
L. Agnew, Chairman of Business Edu- 
cation of New York University. 

Featured in the group meetings for 
the two-day convention will be Alan 
C. Lloyd, Typewriting Editor of the 
Gregg Publishing Division, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, and Sidney J. 
Parnes, Director of Creative Education 
at the University of Buffalo. 
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arranging Centennial Celebration for Business Education . . . Front 
row, left to right: Agnes Kinney, executive secretary; Dorothy L. 
Travis, president; Wayne House, vice president, Second row: Clyde 
Blanchard, past president; Ruben J. Dumler, treasurer; and Vernon 
V. Payne, chairman Centennial Celebration Planning Committee. 
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When the Eastern Business Teachers Association held its annual 
convention in New York City in April, the Mayor issued a proc- 
lamation setting aside the opening convention date as Business 
Education Day. Shown from left to right are Joseph Gruber, New 
York City Director of Business Education; Robert F, Wagner, Mayor 
of the City of New York; William Polishook, 1956-57 President of 
EBTA; and C. Frederick Pertsch, Associate Superintendent in charge 
of New York City High Schools. 


People in the News 


E. O. Fenton 
Retires as AIB Head 


Harry G. Green 
Southeastern BCA Head 


C. H. Husson 
ACBS Chairman 


Mrs. Louise Fort Kinney, Baton Rouge 
(Louisiana) High School, who has been named 
1957 High School Business Teacher of the 
Year by the National Office Management 
Association. 


Eastern Business Teachers Association Officers and Board Members. . 

Front row, left to right: Earl F, Rock, treasurer; Mary E, Connelly, secre- 
tary; Paul M. Boynton, president; John M. Canty, vice-president; William 
M. Polishook, ex officio. Back row, left to right: Executive board members: 
Joseph Gruber; Herbert A. Tonne; Albert L. Fisher; and F. Howard 
Strouse, Board member Dorothy C, Finkelhor is not in this picture. 
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CLINICS, CONFERENCES AND WORKSHOPS 


\ workshop in_ Personal and Family 
Financial Security Education will be of- 
fered by the Central Washington Col- 
lege of Education, Ellensburg, between 
June 17 and July 17. 


The Twenty-First Annual Regional 
Summer Conference on Business Educa- 
tion and Distributive Education will be 
held on the campus of Oklahoma A. and 
M. College, Stillwater, on June 13 and 
14. Tentative theme of the conference is 
“Business Education at Its Best’. Fur- 
ther information about the conference 
may be obtained by writing to Robert 
A. Lowry, Department of Business 
Education, School of Business, Okla- 
homa A. and M. College, Stillwater. 


The theme of the Rider College 
Workshop, to be held the week of June 
24-28, is “Improvement of Business 
Education — A _ Scientific Approach”. 
Planned as a practical workshop for 
business teachers, opportunities will be 
provided for the participants to become 
familiar with many modern scientific 
educational instruments teaching 
devices for use in business education 
classes. These instruments, among 
which is the tachistoscope, will be 
lemonstrated, and laboratory practice 
will become an integral part of the pro- 
gram. 

For further information write to Carl 
B. Zoerner, Head, Department of Edu- 
cation, Rider College, Trenton 9, N. J. 


SUMMER SESSION 
GRADUATE STUDY IN 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 

AT THE 


UNIVERSITY OF 
NORTH DAKOTA 
June 19 to August 10 


GRADUATE COURSES OFFERED: 

Improvement of Instruction in Type- 
writing; Demonstration Class in the 
Teaching of Typewriting; The Improve- 
ment of Instruction in Shorthand and 
Transcription; Demonstration Class in 
the Teaching of Shorthand and Tran- 
scription; The Improvement of Instruc- 
tion in the Basic Business Subjects; 
Practicum in Secretarial, Clerical, and 
Office Practice; The Improvement of 
Instruction in Office Machines; The Im- 
provement of Instruction in Bookkeep- 
ing; The Supervision of Business Educa- 
tion; Organization and Supervision of 
Distributive Education; Coordination 
Methods in Distributive Education; 
and Problems in Distributive Education. 


UNDERGRADUATE COURSES OFFERED: 


Intermediate and Advanced Typewrit- 
ing; Beginning, Intermediate and Ad- 
vanced Shorthand and Transcription; 
Principles of Office Machines, 


For additional information write to: Dr. John 
L. Rowe, Chairman, Department of Business 
Education, University of North Dakota, 
Grand Forks, North Dakota. 
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Business teachers will have an op- 
portunity to learn first-hand about the 
developments in research in the area of 
automation at the two-day conference to 
be sponsored by the Business Educa- 
tion Department of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. The conference 
will be held on August 2 and 3. A visit 
through a company that has recently re- 
placed many hand-operated processes 
with automatic equipment, panel discus- 
sions by business people presently en- 
gaged in research, and group discus- 
sions of the implications for business 
education of the new developments will 
be highlights of the conference. 

All business teachers, department 
chairmen, and other educators interested 
in the topic “Research in Business and 
in Business Education” are invited to 
attend. In order to accommodate those 
attending, reservations will be needed. 
For further information and reservation 
forms write to Professor Hamden L. 
Forkner, Department of Business Edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York 27, New York. 


The Department of Business and Busi- 
ness Education of Kansas State Teach- 
ers College of Emporia has announced 
a workshop on the extra class activities 
of the business teacher to be held from 
June 24 through July 3. The workshop 
will deal with general problems of extra 
class activities, school newspaper, busi- 
ness club, school annual, social activi- 


ties, and plays. Expert and experienced: 


Kansas business teachers and out-of- 
state personnel will be called in as spe- 
cial consultants for each activity area 
covered. Two hours graduate credit 
may be obtained by each participant. 
Gerald W. Maxwell, Assistant Profes- 
sor of Business Education, will serve 
as coordinator of the workshop and 
inquiries concerning the workshop 
should be directed to him. 


The College of Education, University 
of Nevada, Reno and the Nevada State 
Department of Vocational Education 
will co-sponsor a_ business education 
workshop in Reno, June 10-21. Fred 
Winger, Oregon State College, will con- 
duct the first week of the workshop 
which will be devoted to methods of 
developing speed on the electric type- 
writer. Herbert Derfelt, University of 
Nevada, will conduct the second week of 
the workshop in which resource per- 
sonnel will be utilized in working out 
business centered courses of study. For 
complete information write to Dr. Der- 
felt, College of Education, University of 
Nevada, Reno. 


‘his summer the annual Pennsylvania 
State University Business Education 
Conference will be held in the air con- 
ditioned Assembly Hall of the Hetzel 
Union Building on Monday, July 22, 
1957. The theme of the conference is 


“Improvement of Instruction in Busi- 
ness Education.” Anyone wishing to 
attend the banquet at 6:00 p.m. should 
make reservations with Margaret 
Swartz, College of Business Administra- 
tion, The Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity, University Park, Pennsylvania. 


San Jose State College, San Jose, 
California, has announced plans for a 
summer school workshop in secretarial 
administration and office management. 
Leadership of the workshop will come 
from a number of national business as- 
sociations. The workshop will be direct- 
ed to teachers of secretarial training, 
student counselors, and secretaries in 
service. Three units of college credit 
and a Certificate of Attendance will be 
given to those completing the full pro- 
gram. The general objectives of the 
workshop are to establish closer points 
of interest and working relationship be- 
tween the community organizations and 
the college and to provide background 
enrichment service for teachers and 
counselors. 


SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
June 24-Aug. 2; Aug. 5-Aug. 31 


Numerous courses will be offered in all 
divisions of the University — graduate and 
undergraduate. 

Faculty includes many distinguished pro- 
fessors. Organized social, cultural, and 
recreational activities are provided, De- 

lightful summer climate. 


For Bulletin, write to 

Dean of Summer Session 

University of Southern California 
Los Angeles 7 


ANNOUNCING THE 


47" 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
FOR TEACHERS 


The 1957 Summer Sessions offer a wide 
selection of graduate and undergradu- 
ate courses for teachers, school princi- 
pals and superintendents. Candidates 
for degrees or those requiring further 
training for certificates will find courses 
specifically suited to their needs. 
Pre-Session 
June 10 to June 28 
Regular Session 
July 1 to August 9 
Post-Session 
August 12 to August 30 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


PHILADELPHIA 


Write for the Temple University Bulletin 
which lists the courses to be offered dur- 
ing the 1957 Summer Sessions. Address: 
Director of Summer Sessions, Broad St. 
and Montgomery Ave., Phila. 22, Pa. 
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BUSINESS ENGLISH IN ACTION, 2d Edi- 
tion, by J. C. Tressler and Maurice C. 
Lipman, Boston: D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany, 529 pp., 1957. $3.80. 


In considering the second edition of 
Business [:-nglish in Action, the following 
points will be of assistance. 

Both business speech and business writing 
are stressed. Business speech is introduced 
in a chapter on conversation 
which uses the telephone and receptionist 
duties as motivation. Correct speech is 
again stressed in chapters covering vocabu- 
lary development and dictionary usage, in- 
terviewing techniques, improve- 
ment, job application, group speaking, oral 
and personality develop- 


business 


speech 


salesmanship, 
ment. 

Interspersed with the chapters on busi- 
ness speech are the chapters which develop 
composition skills. The familiar letter types 
are included as well as a chapter on form 
letters and form paragraphs. Chapters 
on the composition of telegrams, of busi- 
ness reports, and the use of postal and 
banking information are also part of the 
first half of the book. 

Part two is actually a 
grammar and usage. 

Exercises and writing problems are pro- 
vided at the end of each chapter. Charts 
and diagrams, photographs, and over sixty 
cartoons help to hold the interest of the 
student 


handbook of 


ARITHMETIC REVIEW, by Ray Wall 
Fisher, Frederick D. Wahi, and Blake 
W. Spencer, New York: Pitman Pub- 
lishing Corporation, 76 pp. (spiral 
bound), 1956. $1.05. 


This manual is designed to meet the 
needs of students at many different levels. 
It provides an intensive and adequate re- 
view of the fundamentals of arithmetic. 
It may be used for group or for individual 
instruction either in class or for home 
study. 

The most common applications of the 
mechanics of arithmetic are 
denominate numbers, weights and 
ures, ratio and proportion, aliquot parts, 
percentage, and simple interest. The first 
twenty-five lessons emphasize computa- 
tional rather than the reasoning aspect of 
arithmetic on the theory that 
can be solved only when the basic skills 
are thoroughly mastered. These twenty- 
five lessons, therefore, constitute a very 
good review of the fundamentals. 

Lessons 28 to 45 apply these skills to 
the areas of arithmetic mentioned above. 
Each lesson is prefaced by a simple ex- 
planation of the skill to be developed in 
that lesson. Nine tests are provided ; several 
sets of drills in this section also stress the 
fundamental arithmetical operations. 


stressed 
meas- 
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TODAY'S ECONOMICS, by Kennard E. 
Goodman, William L. Moore, Boston: 
Ginn and Company, 632 pp., 1957. 
$3.96, 

This book is by two Cleveland (Ohio) 
authors who have had extensive experience 
in teaching and writing text materials in 
and allied subjects. The text 
economics 


economics 
covers all the usual topics of 
and appears to be completely up to date. 
It tries and seems to succeed in presenting 
a thoroughly impartial point of view to- 
ward such topics as big business, labor, 
government control and the like. It should 
give students in the 
comprehensive understanding of the world 
in cur American economy, and help them 
wise consumers and intelligent 


business course a 


to become 
investors, 

As is usual in a high school text book, 
teaching devices and teaching 
aids are featured, such as study helps, 
cartoon drawings, graphs, charts and 
photographs. There is a wealth of exer- 
cise and self-testing materials at the end 
of each of the thirty-one chapters. 

A teacher’s manual and workbook and 
a series of tests are now being published 


numerous 


to accompany the textbook. 


PRINCIPLES OF RETAILING, by Claire 
Wright Barker, Ira Dennis Anderson, 
J. Donald Butterworth; New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc. $6.50. 


In dealing with the important principles 
underlying successful retail store operation, 
the book gives attention to: consumer buy- 
ing motives and habits; arrangement of 
fixtures, equipment, and merchandise to 
provide efficient working entity; and the 
planning and budgeting of future operations 
for satisfactory profit. 

Not only are the principles of successful 
retailing restated, but their application 
under present-day conditions are illustrated. 

Many chapters of the third edition have 
been substantially reorganized, replaced, 
and rewritten. The sequence, as well as the 
content, of many of the chapters has been 
changed to provide a more logical presenta- 
tion of the subject matter. 

A list of readings to amplify the text is 
available in most college or business lib- 
raries. End-of-chapter reference is made to 
a series of business cases dealing with re- 
tailing problems . 


OFFICE TYPING, by Charles G. Reigner 
with the collaboration of Rowena Well- 
man, Baltimore: The H. M. Rowe Com- 
pany; Manual, $.72; Envelope of Work- 
ing Materials $1.96. 1956. 

This compact set of materials brings 
the office to the student at his classroom 
Included in the packet 
“no-carbon-re- 


typewriter desk. 


are snap-out carbon sets, 


quired” paper, gummed labels, envelopes 
(window envelopes also), real letterheads, 
payroll forms, cards, etc. Fifty related 
jobs integrate the basic typewriting skills 
—tabulation, letter set-up, filling in forms, 
[ typing on lines—all the 
throughout beginning and 
With these materials, 


at his 


use ot carbon, 
skills 
intermediate typing. 
the advanced student can 
own speed as he would in a real office 
The manual is attractively prepared with 
clear, concise, and adequate directions. The 


stressed 


progress 


required working materials are listed at 
the top of the job; the date also is in 
cluded in the heading in an illustration 
patterned after the desk date pad. The 
materials are worthy of consideration for 


classes utilizing advanced typing skills 


ACCOUNTING FOR SECRETARIES, 2d 
Edition, by F. Blair Mayne, and Gerald 
Crowningshield, New York: Gregg Pub- 
lishing Division, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 378 pp., 1957. $3.75 


The features of the first edition of this 
text have been retained—simplicity of ma- 
terial, cash-record approach, realistic prob- 
lem materials, the secretarial slant of the 
text matter 

Suggestions for improvement of the first 
edition have been followed in the new edi 
tion. There is stronger emphasis on the 
fundamental bookkeeping equation earlier 
in the book; better division of material 
permitting the ,book to be used either for 
a one- or two-semester course; additional 
emphasis on handling cash and the bank 
account; earlier introduction to payroll 
taxes and basis payroll records 

More illustrations have been added and 
a new chapter on a “Secretary in a Col 
has been included Each 
been completely 
being completely 


lection 
of the 
revised with 
rewritten. Two 
tensive practice work 
variety of forms. As _ the 
flexible, instruction can 


\gency” 
three parts has 
one 
workbooks provide ex 
involving the use 
book is 


follow 


of a 
completely 
personal needs 


PRINCIPLES OF MARKETING, 6th Edition, 
Theodore N. Beckman, Harold H. May- 
nard, and William R. Davidson, New 
York: The Ronald Press Company, 798 
pp.., 1957. $7.00. 


As in the previous edition, this widely 
textbook surveys the whol 
A number of new top 
planned shop 
and non 


used college 
field of marketing. 
ics have been introduced 
ping centers, discount houses, 
store retailing (including vending machine 
merchandising). “Value added,” as a 
measure of economic contribution by mar 
ketirig, and motivation research are in 
troduced in this edition 
has been placed on the dynamics of mat 


stress 


Greater 


keting, and the entire content has been 
reworked. Nevertheless, the - total content 
has been held to what can reasonably be 
taught in an undergraduate course. Some 
topics of historical interest have been 


greatly condensed and less attention has 


been devoted to certain refinements or more 
technical phases of the subject such as the 
aspects of futures trading 


more involved 


and hedging 
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A.W. FABER 


RASER STIK 


RSG 


Your diploma helps you 
get a job. Your EraserStik 
helps you keep it. With |- 
this wood-cased, pencil- 
shaped white-polished 
beauty you erase without a 
trace —take out a single 
letter without blurring the 
word. Perfect for pencil, ink, 
typewriting. With or with- 
out brush. Ask your Sta- | 
tioner for the original be 
EraserStik. 

| 7099 & 7099B gray, all- | 
| utility EraserStik for pen- | 
‘| cil, ink or typewriting. 


0.S.A.7099 


RASE 


FABER Ra: 


L SERVI 


7066 & 7066B for those who | 
prefer a soft, red typewriter eo 
eraser. 


With Without | 


brush 20c brush 10c 


TEACHERS: FREE sample : 
available for class demon- 
stration. Write on school | < 
stationery, 


A.W. FABER-CASTELL 


PENCIL CO., INC. NEWARK 3,N. J. 
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ANSWER TO THE QUESTION ON PAGE 370 


PLACEMENT OF COLLEGE STUDENTS IN SHORTHAND CLASSES 
Edra M. Jones 
Colorado Woman's College, Denver, Colorado 


N a section meeting at a recent business 
education conference, an interest was 
shown in the problem of placement in 
college shorthand classes of students who 
have had shorthand in high school. We 
think that this problem is handled suc- 
cessfully at Colorado Woman's College and 
that our experience might be valuable tu 
others. 

Students who have had shorthand in 
high school have three possibilities, de- 
pending upon their degree of proficiency. 
First, they may enter a review class which 
meets three times a week. Second, they 
may qualify for a class which we call 
practical dictation. This is for those who 
have had two years of shorthand in high 
school and are proficient in taking and 
transcribing dictation at a hundred or more 
words a minute. This class meets twice a 
week. Its purpose is to give students dicta- 
tion so that they will not lose their skill 
until they are permitted to take the ad- 
vanced work the second year. It carries 
only one hour of credit; consequently, little 
is expected in the way of preparation. 
Practical dictation has further value in 
that it serves as an exploratory course. If 
the student is not as advanced as was 
previously indicated, it is then possible to 
place him in the review class; or possibly, 
in the intermediate class the second semes- 
ter, continuing in the meantime with prac- 
tical dictation. 

The third possibility is for those who 
have had very little or very inadequate 
preparation. These students may go into 
the beginning class which meets five times 
a week. The reasons they do not qualify 
for either the review class or practical 
dictation are many. Some have not had 
shorthand for two years; some have not 
had simplified. Whatever the reason, they 


are convinced that they do not qualify for 
either of the other groups. 

Some teachers find it difficult to have 
students of this type in the class with the 
beginners. But there need not be a problem. 
The class is told at the first meeting that 
there are students in the class who have 
had shorthand. The same explanation is 
then given that has been given to these 
students when they registered; that is, the 
fact that they did not feel that they quali- 
fied for the review class indicates that they 
may have some “unlearning” to do as well 
as learning. That, therefore, they may have 
more of a problem than the beginners un- 
less they apply themselves faithfully. I 
tell them, too, that because they have had 
shorthand before, more will be expected of 
them; and that this fact will be considered 
in grading—each case on its own merit, of 
course. This tends to put the beginners at 
ease, and they “worry” little about the 
students who have had shorthand before. 

Now, how to decide upon the classifica- 
tion of the students into these three groups. 
At one time we tried placement tests. Tests 
were not satisfactory, however, because of 
nervousness and because of the time lapse 
since the student had had shorthand and 
typing. Now our method is to determine 
the student’s classification through coun- 
seling, and we find that experienced coun- 
selors can arrive at the best solution a 
high percentage of the time. 

We have one definite rule, however. The 
placement must satisfy the student. If the 
student wishes to go into a class, he is 
permitted to do so, even if it is contrary 
to the teacher’s judgment. An adjustment 
can be made during the first week of 
classes if necessary; the student is then 
satisfied. Remarkably few changes are 
made with this plan, and both faculty and 
students find it satisfactory. 


HANDY BINDER 
For Your Copies of 


THE JOURNAL : 
For The Past School Year 


Maybe you will want to refer to the issues of THE JOURNAL for the school 
year ending this month—but will you still have them? Why not keep your copies 
in these attractive binders? Easy to use. Individual copies inserted or removed 
in one operation. Each binder holds a full year’s copies. 


Price $3.50 postpaid in U.S. 
The Journal of Business Education, 512 Brooks Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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ALLIED PUBLISHERS 


INCORPORATED 


CenTRAL Bipc.. PorTLAND 5. OREGON: 


ANNOUNCING.... 


A new publishing program of profound significance, not only 
“to all educators and educational institutions — but to all 
Americans: 


BRIEFHAND 


The first true Abbreviated Longhand. 


BRIEFHAND can be learned with ease; and is composed 
entirely (not just in part) of longhand letters. 


BRIEFHAND can be presented in one semester or less, at virtu- 
ally any level, in any type of school. 


BRIEFHAND can more than double your longhand rate! 


BRIEFHAND’S time-saving factors make it a major contribution 
to education, business, and government. 


 Portlund” 


BRIEFHAND is the product of three years of careful research : ae . 
and experimentation; and is being co-authored by 


four outstanding business educators. 


BRIEFHAND, in short, is a revolutionary note-taking system 
that can be of tremendous value to everyone — 
everywhere. 
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ONE OF THE MANY ATTRACTIVE, modern housing units planned and built 
by the Centex Construction Company. 


COMBINED OPERATION. 
on this National "31", 


/ 


. Customers’ accounts, company records, and payroll are posted 


“Our System 


pays for itself every 11 months!” 


— Centex Construction Company, Dallas, Texas 


“In 1950 we built 300 homes, in 1955 
over 4000—with this tremendous ex- 
pansion we had to have an efficient 
accounting system!’’ writes Robert 

Rowe, Treasurer of the Centex 
Construction Co. ‘‘Our National 
System is all of that and more. It 
saves us over $7,740 a year! 

‘‘We use a National ‘Class 31’ for 
all our payroll and Labor Distribu- 
tion accounting. The speed and effi- 
ciency of this arrangement has en- 
abled us to eliminate the cost of an 
outside Service Bureau, a saving of 
$335 a month, and we realize a sav- 


ings in personnel costs of $145 each 
month. 

“Our National System keeps our 
records always up-to-date and gives 
us better information in less time. 
This makes auditing easier and less 
expensive—-another significant cost 
reduction. Taking all these savings 
together, our National System pays 
for itself every 11 months!”’ 


- 


Treasurer, Centex Construction Company, Inc. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


989 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 


ROBERT G. ROWE, Treasurer of the above 
company. 


Here is an opportunity to cut costs and 
increase profits in your business operation. 
A National System will quickly pay for 
itself through savings, then continue return- 
ing these savings as extra yearly profit. 
Call your nearby National representative — 
a trained systems analyst. He’s listed in the 
yellow pages of your phone book. 


#*TRADE MARK REG U PAT. OFF. 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
ADDING MACHINES « CASH REGISTERS 


; s Fast GrowTH of this company is the talk of the industry. 
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CURRENT PERIODICAL 
PUBLICATION 

TITLE: JOURNAL BUSINESS 
EDUCATION 

VOLUME: ISSUES: 
DATE: October 1957-May 1958 
This publication reproduced agreement 
with the publisher. Extensive 

resale without permission prohibited. 
University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
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RESOLUTION CHART 


100 MILLIMETERS 


INSTRUCTIONS Resolution is expressed in terms of the lines per millimeter recorded by a particular 
film under specified conditions. - Numerals in chart indicate the number of lines per millimeter in adjacent 
“T-shaped” groupings. 

In microfilming, it is necessary to determine the reduction ratio and multiply the number of lines in the 
‘chart by this value to find’ the number of lines recorded by the film. As an aid in determining the reduction 
ratio, the line above is 100 millimeters in length. Measuring this line in the film image and dividing the length { 
into 100 gives the reduction ratio. Example: the.line is 20 mm. long in the film image, and 100/20 = §, 


Examint “T-shaped” line groupings in the fim with microscope, and note the number adjacent to finest 
lines recorded sharply.and distinctly. Multiply this-number by the reduction factor’ to obtain resolving power 
in lines per millimeter. Example: 7.9 group of lines is clearly recorded while lines in the 10.0, group are 
notedistinctly’ separated. Reduction ratio is 5, and 7:9 x 5 = 39.5 lines ‘per millimeter recorded satisfacto- 
tily. 10.0 x § = S0-lines per millimeter which are not recorded: satisfactorily. Under the particular condi- 
tions, maximum resolution is between 39.5 and 50 limes per millimeter. 

Resolution, as measured on the film, is a test of the entire photographic system, iia lens, exposure, 
processing, and other factors. These rarely utilize maximum resolution, of the film. Vibrations ‘during 
exposure,’ lack of” critical focus, and exposures yielding very dense negatives are to be avoided. 


